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IMPROVING POOR LAND. 

Prof. Massey Writes on a Topic of Vi- 
tal Interest to North Carolina Farm- 
ers. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








One of my correspondents writes: 
“T have read somewhere that 
land that was originally rich cannot 
be made poor, but can only be ex- 
hausted, so to speak can easily be 
brought up, but land that was poor 
in the beginning cannot be made per- 
manently rich.” I have frequently 
given it as my belief that land that 
was originally fertile, and is of a 
good mechanical texture can never 
be really worn out, though by bad 
farming it may be brought into a 
unproductive condition while 
still having in it an abundance of 
plant food which its condition rend- 
ers unavailable. The scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture who 
have been studying soils announce 
as one of their discoveries that all 
cultivable soils have in them about 
the same average amount of solu- 
ble plant food, and that the only dif- 
ference in their productiveness is in 


very 


their mechanical condition and the 
readiness which they supply water 
for the solution of plant food. If 
this is true then the fact that the 
chemist finds more nitrogen or phos- 
phorie acid or potash in one soil than 
in another has nothing whatever to 
do with the needs of that soil as to 
additional plant food to be supplied 
If the amount of sol- 
nble plant food in all soils is the 


in fertilizers. 


same then all soils need the same 
treatment as to additional plant food 
The 


soil that was originally fertile soil 


to be supplied in fertilizers. 


have been eutivated and crops taken 
off from it has completely oxidized 
this humus and used it up, and the 
mechanical condition of the soil is 
very different. Its clayey matter has 
run together and the air is shut out. 
{It dries out more rapidly and fails 
to furnish water to the roots and to 
dissolve plant food, and though a la- 
boratory experiment may show that 
it still contains the average amount 
of soluble plant food, the water is 
not present for its solution by rea- 
son of the loss of humus and absorbs 
and retains less heat, and heat is es- 
sential to the growth of plants. 
Thus, while chemical analysis may 
show that it has an abundance of 
plant food, the food is locked up and 
plants cannot get at it. This is just 





the condition of larger areas in the 
South. But to say no soil original- 
ly poor or unproductive cannot be 
made permanently fertile and pro- 
ductive is hardly true. There are 
thousands of acres in the South 
which, when first cleared, were in an 
unproductive condition, by reason of 
a lack of humus. The red clay up- 
lands of the South have naturallly 
less humus than similar lands in the 
North, for in our open woodlands 
the leaves are blown away to the hol- 
lows and bottoms in winter, while in 
the North they are packed down by 
snow and held to rot where they fell, 
and thus a larger amount of humus 
or vegetable decay is found there. 
But when these are stored with hu- 
mus-making matter they rapidly in- 
crease in productiveness because of 
their improved mechanical condition. 
I once remarked to a friend, a good 
farmer in an improving section ,that 
I thought a certain field of corn was 
poorefor a piece of new ground. 
“Newly cleared land here,” he said, 
“is the poorest land we have, and we 
never expect it to do well till we 
have handled it a few years and got 
some clover or peas on it?” 

I have never forgotten the remark, 
thought it was made many years ago, 
and it set me to thinking about the 
matter, and I beeame convinced that 
so far as the uplands of the 
South are concerned he was right. 
and that the first step in their de- 
velopment and 


clay 


permanent produc- 
tiveness must be the getting into 
them of the humus that improves 
their mechanical texture, their mois- 
ture 


retaining capacity and their 


warmth. 

It is true that there are in the 
South and in all other sections of the 
country lands that were originally 
poor which cannot be made perman- 
ently fertile, but must be continually 
aided by manure or fertilizers. These 
are the sandy, barren soils where 
there was originally but a small store 
of plant food and where the plant 
food added in fertilizers is rapidy 
oxidized and leached down. because 
of the loose mechanical condition of 
the sand and the absence of food-re- 
taining clay. On such lands fertli- 
zers act quickly on the crops and 
their warmth makes them available 
for early garden crops, but the plant 
food supplied is soon lost and must 
be continually renewed. But it does 
not follow that a sandy soil that was 
originally poor cannot be made per- 
manently fertile if just below the 
sandy surface there is a retentive 





clay subsoil that can be reached by 
the plow to ameliorate the surface, 
or even when out of reach of the 
plow to serve as an arresting force 
to retain moisture and plant food. 
Now, having land that is called 
“worn-out” on our red clay and the 
soil scientists tell us that it shows 
just as much soluble plant food in 
it as land right alongside that has 
been well worked and well treated, 
and is productive, while no treatment 
at present seems to avail to make 
it produce good crops, we want to 
find the reason. You will see on a 
very casual examination that the 
productive land of the same natural 
character is darker in color, is more 
mellow and less inclined to bake and 
dry out. 


In a dry time you ean stir up mois- 
ture in it with the toe of your shoe, 
while on your worn-out land you can 
hardly stir it at all when dry. What 
makes the difference in these two 
fields? Simply the difference in 
humus or vegetable decay. This has 
all been burnt out of the worn-out 
land, and while a laboratory solution 
of the two soils will show the same 
average amount of soluble plant food, 
the worn-out land has not moisture 
enough to make the solution natural- 
ly, and hence cannot deliver food to 
the plant roots. The very first thing 
then to be done in its improvement 
is to get this moisture-retaining 
humus back into the soil. It will be 
unproductive even of the crops that 
will do this. 

You may sow peas on it and the 
drought will make them a very poor 
crop, for you will find that with the 
burning out of the humus the mi- 
crobes in the soil that breathe the 
nitrogen from the air have been 
starved out and no nodules form on 
the pea roots. Men say that such a 
soil is too poor to grow clover, and 
it is true that clover will not thrive 
there for the same reason that the 
peas do so poorly. On such a soil 
cotton farmer, or 
rather cotton planter, will dribble a 
little complete fertilizer in the fur- 
row, and if the weather is favor- 
able may get some increase in the 
crop, but far from what even the 
same little application would give on 
the better field. It has been shown 
that if the peas can get plenty of 
the mineral elements of plant food 
they will get the nitrogen for you if 
the soil is inoculated with the mi- 
crobes that live on their roots and 
enable them to do this. Scatter a 
little soil from a field where peas do 


the thoughtless 





well on the old field. Then give the 
land a dressing all over in a liberal 
way of a mixture of acid phosphate 
and potash—say 1,600 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds of muriate 
of potash. Put this on at rate of 400 
pounds per acre a week or moré be- 
fore sowing the peas, and harrow it 
in repeatedly, with the cutaway, 
chopping the soil as fine as possible,- 
for next to humus the fining of the 
soil is the important point in retain- 
ing moisture. Once get a good 
growth of the peas and you have that 
land where you want it, and its after 
improvement is easy.. It will pay for 
a while to use the whole growth to 
turn under after all growth is com- 
pleted and the peas are dead, and 
then to sow a winter cover of rye 
or crimson clover on the land. 

The very first crop thereafter will 
show the effects’ not only of the ni- 
trogen the peas have gotten into the 
soil, but the mechanical texture of 
the soil will be improved and its 
moisture-retaining capacity at once 
improved. Then if you return the 
peas there every third year you will 
soon find that there is no longer the 
difference between the worn-out land 
and the improved, and being a good 
clay loam, it will hold plant food, 
and having moisture, it will deliver 
it to the plants. In short, use the 
cheaper forms of commercial ferti- 
lizers to enable the plants to get the 
most costly nitrogen, and then when 
its capacity is improved, use the 
legume crops for forage and get 
more humus-making material in the . 
manure from feeding them _ to 
cattle. , 

Stop dribbling a_ little complete 
fertilizer in the hill or furrow and 
give the same value, in a 
amount, of the cheaper foods in 
phosphoric acid and _ potash to the 
crops that feed the land and feed the 
stock at the same time, and let them 
do the rest. W. F. MASSEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


larger 





If we were asked about what to 
plant next year, would give it as our 
opinion that every farmer should be 
sure and raise enough corn and meat 
to supply the farm and make all the 
cotton possible, as the price of cot- 
ton is likely to be on paying basis 
for at least a year to come; in fact, 
with the labor conditions that now 
confront us, we don’t see how the 
South is to increase the cotton crop 
to meet the increasing demand 
for cotton goods.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 
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THE VALUE OF ALFALFA 
Col. I. C. Wade, of Cornelia, Ga., In- 
sists that it is the Best Crop for South- 
ern Stockmen—His Experience in 
Growing It. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Alfalfa is known 


as lucerne, Spanish trefoil, Chilean 


now variously 
elover, Brazilian clover, French clo- 
ver, media, purple media, (botanical 
name) “medicago sativa.” Some of 
these names will be seen to indicate 
the 
South American continent, whilst it 


their early Spanish origin on 


has long been used in France, and in 
an early day was the principal forage 
all Media. Alfalfa is, 


however, the name now universally 


throughout 
adapted. It is the queen of all for- 
age plants for the United States, un- 
less it is New England. Never hav- 
ing been there I know nothing of it 
Corn 
is king of our cereals and is a won- 


there, but believe it too eold. 


derful grass plant, but I believe for 
forage alone, alfalfa is far superior, 
and in many eases answers for grain 
A ton of alfalfa hay eut with 
no woody fiber, mostly leaves, has 


also. 


more digestible protein, the most im- 
portant element in feeding, than 4 
ton of bran, whieh all dairymen say 
is the best known feed to keep up the 
Wheat bran has 14.03 
14.75 


raise 


milk supply. 
protein, but alfalfa hay has 
see we can 


our protein cheaper than you can 


protein. So you 
bring it from the West, and that is 
what we are all hunting for as the 
important faetor in all our feeds. 
The earbohydrates and fats will al- 
ways be present in sufficient quanti- 
ty, but most feeds lack this great 
factor in cow feeding. It will make, 
properly put in, on our best bottom 
lands from five to ten tons per acre 
of the best hay in the world, each 
year, and with a little care lasts sev- 
eral generations. Can be used for 
pasture as well, if wanted, or finally 
turned under and quadruple your 
Give me an acre of the 
right kind of put in and 


wheat crop. 
rared al- 
falfa, and I will keep two cows one 
end of the year to another without 
grain, far better than the majority of 
cows are kept in Georgia, or I will 
keep and fatten for market twenty 
hogs, and raise as many pigs from 
the same ground. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH 25 ACRES 
EACH OF ALFALFA AND BERMUDA 


Or take this as’a stock proposition. 
That can be done in any county in 
Georgia (not probably on all grounds, 
but selected grounds for that pur- 
pose). Give me twenty-five acres of 
well-set three-year-old alfalfa prop- 
erly put in on good land, and twenty- 
five acres of well set Bermuda grass, 
with this 50 acres for my erop, plenty 
of good running water, and a lot of 
woodland for-my eows and pigs to 
run in a part of some days¢ so as 
not to lose any flesh from outward 
causes, give the above, and I will 
market each year, without a pound 
of grain, twenty good steers for beef 
wortth $1,000, raise and fatten to 200 
pounds, fifty hogs worth $800, keep 
twenty beef cows and raise their 
calves, say $200 worth, or a total of 





$2,000 from my fifty-acre farm. Do 
it all with one extra hand, and no 
other expenditure practically after 
one starting. 
BREEDS NEEDED, AND HOW TO 
FEED 


The formula for this proposition 
is: First, good beef breed of cattle, 
and good hogs. Second, properly 
prepared pasture and meadow, with 
the winter manure hauled out and 
spread properly. Third, good care, 
i. e., a comfortable barn to earry the 
cows, calves and pigs through the bad 
wet days of winter (we don’t have to 
feed climates as they do in the 
North), feed lots, boxes and 
racks for them to feed in and on. JT 


would divide my meadow and _ pas- 


good 


tures into three lots each, so as to 
have a change of hay and pasture. 
Commence soiling my beef steers by 
midde of May, ten to fifteen pounds 
of alfalfa per day, in Bermuda pas- 
ture, put the pigs to following and 
have them ready for market by the 
middle of This means 
that vou would use one-half or two- 


November. 


thirds of your alfalfa as grazing and 
soiling erop, balance of it as hay. 
Cut just as the first blossoms appear, 
or when plants get fifteen to six- 
teen inches high. In winter should 
be chopped fine for eattle and hogs; 
will keep all in fine condition all 
winter. Possibly vou may smile ai 
hogs eating hay, but it has been fed 
for years, and the hogs fatten there- 
on and never a pound of grain, for it 
is a balanced ration. I note in a 
recent issue of Tloard’s Dairyman, 
July 10th, several articles showing 
the use of alfalfa hay, and as grass 
for hogs, and the fine results there- 
from. At present prices of hay and 
grain as compared to timothy, it is 
four times as valuable; corn fodder 
five times; red clover hay two times, 
and 
valuable. 


wheat straw fifteen times as 
T am not saying but what 
you ean feed corn with alfalfa to ad- 
strictly fattening 
proposition it is better to feed shell- 
ed corn and alfalfa. Geo. M. Hoff- 


man, of Little River, Kansas, recent- 


vantage, as a 


ly made a gain of five pounds per day 
for forty-seven days, and makes for 
the season a gain of three pounds per 
day. by feeding what they will each 
eat up clean. A word of caution: all 
ruminants cattle, sheep and goats 
are liable to bloat on green alfalfa, 
hence commence pasturing or soiling 
lightly and gradually increase 
until on full feed; do not turn on 
(Ten 


allow 


very 


when wet. 
alfalfa will you to 
carry your yearlings to two years and 


pasture 
more of 


acres or 


speed your working stock.) 
NOTE THE WELL BALANCED RATION. 


Professor Wolfe, the great Ger- 
man scientist, gives us a balanced ra- 
tion, and our own Professor Henry 
gives about the same for a dairy cow, 
i ration in which 1,000 
pound dairy cow properly assimilates 


T. @:, 8 one 
all the digestible matter:—protein 
2%, carbohydrates 121, fat %, for 
each one hundred pounds of food. 
Now note the following table of our 
principal feeds, and see how perfect- 
ly balanced, when you use alfalfa and 
Bermuda grass. This table should 





be carefully studied and compared 
with that of the North, so as to see 
the advantage we have. 

Our principal hays and grasses of 
the South are, in their green state 
or pasture, as follows: 

Protein. Carbo- Fat. 


hydrates. 
Soja beans ........ 2.79 11.82 .83 
Cowpeas .......... 1.68 8.08 .25 
Bermuda .......... 2.60 14.80 .80 
Hairy vetch ...... 4.4 9.2 4 
Johnson grass...... 2.4 16.5 .5 
Crab grass hay..... 19 14. 6 
Beggar weed...... 3.4 13.2 4 
Alfalfa hay 3.9 12.7 1.0 
Japan clover ...... 24> 1 <6 
Crimson clover.... 2.4 91 5 
Corn todder .....< 1. 116 4 


In dry state, or hay, as follows: 


Protein Carbo- Fat. 


hydrates. 
Soja beans ..... 10.78 388.72 1.5 
Cowpeas ........ 10.79 30.40 1.5 
Bermuda hay.... 6.90 39. 8 
Hairy veteh 14.6 306 2.3 
Johnson grass... 6. 414 12 
Crab grass hay 43 364 2:5 
Beggar weed .... 9.7 37.9 1.2 
Alfalfa hay «ies. 14, 39.6 12 
Japan clover 7.8 414 18 
Crimson clover 105° 39:9 12 
Corn fodder .... 4. 40.8 6 


These are the principal forage and 
hays of the South. Of course, alfalfa 
and the eorn plant grows in both 
sections, but otherwise the above are 
peculiar to the South. Also note 
that we meal and 
hulls; feed three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal to twenty pounds of hulls 
makes nearly a balanced ration, but 
the above feeds are far superior and 
should be used to get results and 
best quality of butter. 

WHERE THE SOUTH HAS THE 
ADVANTAGE 


have cottonseed 


Henee you see our best grasses 
average fifty per cent more valuable 
for milk than those of the North, 
taking the saving in winter we are 
fully 200 per cent better off than 
our Northern dairy people on the 
We can 50 
easily make up a balanced ration, 
and a cow giving five to six pounds 
of butter per week on an ordinary 
ration will give twelve to fourteen 
on a balanced one. 


question of feeding. 


Also whilst our 
cottonseed meal is fed to excess, as 
so many do feed, will never allow our 
butter to get into the New York mar- 
ket, on account of the taste of cot- 
tonseed meal. Yet, it is satisfactory 
for our home markets, and properly 
packed and shipped to Cuba and 
South American countries finds a 
far better market, and an unlimited 
demand certainly will take all the 
excess butter we ever produce. At- 
lanta alone brings in from the West 
annually 500,000 pounds for her con- 
sumption and probably sells as much 
more oleomargarine under the brand 
of some of our best dairies; at least. 
that is what has been done for the 
past five years. 

But I hope our metropolis is doing 
better now. With this short digres- 
sion on other feeds, note a few more 
items on alfalfa. I see a recent cor- 
respondent in the “Practical Farm- 
er” says his family has raised alfalfa 
since 18388, in Baldwin County, Bar- 
ton and Dade. Mr. W. S. Hollman, 
of Athens, has raised it successfully 
for the past twelve years. Ool. J. S. 





Call, of Hillsboro, N. C., has made 
a great success of it. Hence, we 
know it can be raised here. I am 
preparing for a field of it, and so 
are some of my neighbors. We can 
raise it as well as those vast West- 
ern ranches that raise from five to 
25,000 acres of it and feed to eattle 
and hogs, that we buy as meat so 
Jargely, after passing through the 
hands of three middlemen and sever- 
al railroads. Cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats, hogs, chickens, turkeys, and all 
ean live on it and do well. Now a 
word about planting it, for I sincere- 
Jy trust every farmer here will go 
home and plant one to twenty-five 
acres of it, or at least an acre for 
every two head of stock he owns, and 
then if he does not say it pays, Vl 
never offer any more advice on feeds. 
PREPARATION OF LANDS 


First, good bottom land is best, 
but it will grow all right on upland 
that has plenty of humus to start 
it. All land must be well drained, 
and not overflowed more than twenty- 
hours at a time. Sow heavy crop of 
cow peas, plow under with disk plow 
deep as possible, then if no lime in 
soil, best sow twenty to thirty bush- 
els per acre, as it sweetens the green 
stuff. Thoroughly harrow, making 
as fine tilth as a garden bed. Sow 
broadeast twenty pounds of selected 
seed per acre; recleaned if any signs 
of dodder or other foul seed in it. 
Drag in with light harrow, or if you 
have a grass drill, that is the best 
tool to put it in with. But you can 
roll the ground and it makes it in 
pretty good shape. Some favor 
drilling, but I know too well the 
frailty of mankind, and unless kept 
constantly cultivated, will be more 
weeds and less hay, and not so con- 
venient to cut with mower or,handle 
with rakes or tedder. See that there 
is plenty of phosphoric acid in the 


soil. Alfalfa draws largely from 
that great reservoir of fertilizers; 


the air, with its little nodules at the 
root, feeds itself and the earth. Best 
time to sow as soon as you can; get 
your land ready in September so 
roots will get a good start before 
winter; safely rooted, then makes it 
easier for the young plants to over- 
come the weeds the following spring. 
Early in May cut, and keep cutting 
about every forty days. The first cut- 
ting is in the nature of a cultivation, 
keeping down the weeds and helping 
the alfalfa. Never let it seed, i. e., 
for hay, when the first blossoms show 
is the time to cut. If it gets woody 
it is a failure. 
CUTTING. 


Cut in the morning all you can 
rake up and cock in the evening. 
If the weather is propitious let it 
cure in the cock. If not, open up 
cock and let dry out and haul to 
the stack. A good way if bad weath- 
er is to use canvas covers for hay 
cocks. A cheap hay barn can be 
made by sinking oak posts into the 
ground three to five feet, and six- 
teen feet above, putting on a cheap 
roof of boards or shingles. Stack 
about fourteen or sixteen feet wide, 
and as long and as high as you can. 
Be very.careful and not allow the 
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leaves to get enough to shatter, as 


they are more valuable than the 
same weight in wheat bran. We 


hear much of inoculated soil to start 
bacteria, but remember this plant 
was grown in Asior Minor three thou- 
sand years ago at least. The Romans 
carried it all over the known world, 
as did the Spaniards to the new 
world about the sixteenth century, 
and we never heard of bacteria until 
the past twenty years. Inoculation, 
with dirt from old alfalfa fields, is 
undoubtedly a good thing, but not 
essential. Jemember, however, you 
are planting something your grand- 
children can use. In Mexico, fields 
of it have been steadily eut for three 
hundred years. A disking occasion- 
ally is a good thing in winter, as 
dressing of well rotted stable manure 
or any other if free of weed seed. 
You must not expect best results for 
the first two years; it requires some 
time to set and get its little tuber- 
eles gathering nitrogen from the air. 
The better care, the better the crop. 
I don’t expect we will get as large 
crops as in the far West where they 
irrigate and cut ten to twenty tons 
per acre through the year, but I do 
know that we can get half that right 
here in the South, of the best and 
most profitable stock food known te 
man. 
man. 

Cornelia, Ga. 


I.-C. WADE. 





Money in Goat Raising. 


Mr. John R. Pharr, of the Char- 
lotte Clothing Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Long-Tate Clothing 
Company, was raised on a farm and 
the happiest days of his life now 
are those that he spends at his plan- 
tation, which is about six miles 
northeast of the city on the Coneord 
road. Mr. Pharvr’s 
about 250 acres, the greater part of 
which 
tion. 


farm contains 
is in a high state of ecultiva- 
On farm there is 
not an acre of cotton, and Mr. Pharr 
does not regret that he has planted 
no cotton, even with the staple sell- 
His 


hobby is stock-raising, or, rather, his 


the entire 


ing at 124% cents per pound. 


common sense and his choice led him 
What 
Mr. Pharr takes the greatest pride in 
is a flock of goats, about 35 of the 
animals. Lamb sells on the local 
market for about 4 cents a pound on 
foot; that is, the market men pay 
that price to the farmers. Mr. Pharr 
has been offered 6 cents a pound for 
kid, but refused the offer. 

There is only one other flock of 
goats in the county as large as that 
of Mr. Pharr, and that belongs to 
Mr. W. S. Clanton, formerly United 
States the city. Goats 
are three times as hardy as sheep. 
They eat no more, take to fattening 


easily and will eat almost anything. 
Little care is required for them from 
their birth and they mature about as 
early as sheep. On the other hand, 


to raise stock and vegetables. 


assayer in 


sheep require constant care from 
birth, and are very delicate. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Pharr there is more 


money in raising goats than any oth- 
er stock or in cotton growing. 

Mr. Pharr also has a fine flock of 
eattle, other stock, and one of the 
finest orchards in the county.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 





A PLAIN TALK ABOUT LITTLE 
THINGS. 





The Danbury Reporter Advises the To- 
bacco Farmers to Give More Attention 
to Truck Farming, Poultry-raising, 
Etc. —‘* Despise Not the Day of 
Small Things.’’ 


Many of the best and most success- 
ful farmers of Stokes County allege 
that we can raise no crop in Stokes 
for profit except tobacco, that it is 
our only money crop, and that noth- 
ing else is worth the while. They 
insist that if we must abandon tobac- 
co on account of the present starva- 
tion prices, then we must migrate, 
seeking other fields and greener pas- 
tures. But let us look at the situa- 
tion from the viewpoint that we are 
tied down here, and must stay to do 
the best we can. Is it wise then to 
continue tobacco growing at a loss? 
Will it pay us to spend our lives and 
the most vital resources of our soils, 
to make the Tobacco Trust and fer- 
tilizer companies richer ? 

A tobacco enthusiast told the truth 
last year when he said he could take 
a barn of tobacco and buy all the 
corn that could possibly be grown on 
one or two average farms. This 
year he would have to reverse’ his 
proposition. But it is true that corn 
growing in the hill country is not 
profitable, and our salvation is in the 
fact that corn is only one of the re- 
sources of the wideawake farmer. 
The letter of Col. J. M. Galloway in 
the last issue of the Reporter hit the 
key-note. We must diversify. We 
must not depend upon the one-crop 
system. It means ruin complete and 
absolute, if we continue it. We must 
not abandon tobacco. There is money 
in its production. But we must 
make it auxiliary to our other crops 
We must 
raise corn where it will produce well, 
and water melons where they grow 
best. 


and not our sole recourse. 


We must raise potatoes, Irish 
and sweet, chickens and eggs, tur- 
keys, pigs, peas and oats, turnips and 
eelery, cabbage and rye, wheat, beans, 
There is 
no more reason why the Stokes Coun- 
ty farmer shouldn’t make money 
raising truck than anyone else. The 
world is hungry and must be fed. It 
holds out the eold cash to the feed- 


asparagus, and tomatoes. 


ers. We are as close to the markets 
as the Guilford County trucker, who 
is making it pay handsomely. There 
is no farmer in Stokes County who 
cannot reach the best markets in the 
South in less than a day. A erate 
of cabbage delivered in the King de- 
pot at 10, or the Germanton station 
at 10.15, or to the Walnut Cove ex- 
press agent at 10.37, will roll into 
Greensboro at 12, Charlotte early in 
the evening, Atlanta or Richmond by 
night, Washington by morning. 

A practical-minded drummer who 
spent a night in Danbury last week, 
deploring the inevitable ruin in the 
face of those who persist in staking 
everything on tobacco, wondered 
what would be the effect in Stokes if 
every housewife had raised ten tur- 
keys this fall and would sell them at 
Christmas. It was clear that it 
would convert the times from hard 


° 





to easy, and bring to a thousand 
homes something nice for the holi- 
days, where is destined to be want 
and gloom. And what would the ten 
turkeys have cost the housewives? 
A little pleasurable attention, and a 
few seraps that might have gone to 
waste. This is given only as an il- 
lustration of what might have been 
done and an instance of what can be 
accomplished. A batch of little 
things, in themselves apparently 
trival, will, when combined, often 
overshadow the biggest 
sight. 


things in 


Small industries, like those men- 
tioned above, are looked on with con- 
tempt by many a_ tobacco farmer, 
who loves to gaze on his broad acres 
of yellowing tobaceo with visions of 
greenback dancing in his head, for- 
getful of the fact that he is often 
growing it at less than the cost of 
production. 

It appears to this paper that the 
hope of our farmers lies in a saner 
view of the situation, a diversifica- 
tion of crops, the utilization of our 
thousands of smaller resources. Then 
a nice crop of tobacco may be held. 
if prices are low, and terms dictated 
to the Trust. 

If any of our people from their 
ecoigns of vantage see the situation 
clearer than this, and have a better 
plan to offer, the Reporter cheerfully 
will their 
and to the. edification 
of the farmers——Danbury Reporter. 


surrender its eolumns to 
dissertations 





Winter Protection of Strawberry Plants. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
There has never been any question 
that protection was necessary for 
the North. 
There or wherever the temperature 


strawberry plants at 


falls as low as zero it will pay, or, 
in fact, in very low temperature it is 
necessary to prevent winter killing. 

In the South and central parts of 
the country protection is not neces- 
sary to prevent 
was long a mooted question whether 
it paid or not,that is,whether it added 
enough to the yield of berries the 
following spring to cover the expense 
of protecting. 

The harm that the strawberry 
plant gets at the South in the winter 


is that the ground freezes and 
heaves, or lifts, up the surface of 


the soil. The result of this heaving, 
especially where there are continual 
freezes and thaws, is that it breaks 
a vast number of the small plant 
roots, and, as each and every root 
brings more or less moisture and 
sustenance to the plant, the sueceed- 
ing crop of fruit is diminished in 
proportion to the number of roots 
broken. 

great 
greatest 


Snow is a protector of 
The harm from 
freezing is always during a winter 
in which there is little snow. 


plants. 


Very 
suffer 
less at the South than during dry 
winters. 


wet winters plants seem to 
That is partly because wet 
winters are apt to be milder, and 
partly beeause when the soil is wet 
continually the plants repeatedly re- 
new their root growth when a thaw 
occurs. 


During a winter with many frosts 


winter killing. It} 


and many freezes and thaws, slight 
though the freezing may be, the vi- 
tality of the strawberry is seriously 
impaired as explained above. The 
winter of 1901 and 1902 was such a 
one. As a consequence the berry 
crop in the spring of 1902 was light. 
From the way it has started, the 
coming winter promises to be much 
like that of 1901. Therefore I think 
that it will be well to protect plants 
this winter. 

A great many different things can 
be used as protection. At the South 
we have in pine straw an ideal eov- 
ering. It should be applied so as to 
be about one-half an inch deep after 
settling.. What is sought is to cover 
the plants just deep enough to great- 
ly lessen, but not entirely prevent, 
freezing. If the covering is so deep 
as to entirely prevent freezing there 
is danger that the plants might be 
smothered or bleached. The cricket 
and other harmful pests, especially 
at the South, are more liable to take 
refuge in the thicker 
Crickets sometime do 
harm to plants. 

Where pine straw cannot be pro- 
cured wheat or oat straw or different 
kinds of long, coarse grass can be 
used to some extent. The objection 
to grain straw is that it is apt to 
blow off unless chopped short or 
weighed down by small quantities of 
earth or small stones placed at in- 
tervals. Forest leaves can also be 
anchored in the same way. Corn 
stalks of any coarse stalks of that 
kind can be used. In the far North. 
where no other protection is obtain- 
able, several inches of earth is 
thrown on the plants to protect them. 
Coarse stable or barn yard manure 
protects plants and at the same time 
enriches the soil. A top dressing of 
hard wood ashes, followed by a liberal 
one of stable or barn yard manure, 
will insure a fine crop of berries at 
the next fruiting time. 

While not essential, it is 
wherever practicable to the 
middle and all. No matter what kind 
of covering is used it will be neces- 
sary to remove part of it as the 
growth begins in the spring, which 
in the latitude of the central parts 
of the country is early March. At 
this time the straw litter, or any kind 
of covering that is used, ean be 
raked from directly off the plants 
and left scattered between and 
around them to serve as a mulch to 
protect the berries 
ripening time. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


covering. 
considerable 


better 
eover 


from grit at 





Negro Farmer’s Success in Anson. 


Mr. H. E. C. Bryant, who has just 
returned from a trip down the Caro- 
lina Central, says he is more than 
ever convinced that farming pays, 
especially in that section of the 
country, and instances the case of 
Rembert Beverly, a negro farmer of 
Anson County. This negro is 35 
years old. Fiften years ago he was a 
cropper on a one-horse farm. Now 
he owns his farming land and runs 
15 horses. He has this year paid all 
of his debts and has 75 bales of cot- 
ton stored away as clear profit for 
his year’s work, the 75 bales repre- 
senting a sum largely in excess of 
$3,000.—Charlotte Chronicle. 
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The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


More fighting in San Domingo is 
reported. 

The isthmian canal question was 
debated in the Senate. 

President Roosevelt has signed the 
Cuban reciprocity bill. 

The United States cruiser Olym- 
pia has sailed for Colon. 

The House passed the pension bill 
appropriating $138,150,000. 

The A. C. L. syndicate has been 
extended to February 28, 1905. 

Zero weather prevailed in the Mid- 
dle West and Northwest, with heavy 
snows. 

The Japanese landed troops in Co- 
rea to suppress rioting of Corean 
coolies. 

The Republican National Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago on June 
21, 1904. 

John R. Procter, president of the 
National Civil Service Commission, 
died in Washington. 

The House adopted a concurrent 
resolution to adjourn from Decem- 
ber 19 to January 4. 

“Lily Whites,” of Louisiana, are 
said to be returning in numbers to 
the Democratic Party. 

Cotton again went forward Satur- 
day and sold on the Raleigh market 
at 13 cents a pound. 

It is reported at Colon that Colom- 
bian troops have landed with the ob- 
ject of marching on Panama. 

The business done by the South 
Carolina dispensary in the fiseal year 
1908, amounts to $2,817,998.77. 

Japan has determined to oppose a 
strong front to Russia; ~he dispatch 
of troops to Corea is imminent. 

Additional protests were filed 
against Senator Smoot, who is de- 
clared to be a polygamist by citizens 
of Utah. é; 

President Roosevelt has selected 
W. I. Buchanan, of New York, to be 
the first Minister to the Republic of 
Panama. 


The Senate passed the Cuban Rec- 
iprocity bill by a vote of 57 to 18. 
A number of Democratic Senators 
voted for the measure. 

About 150,000 workmen employed 
by the Steel trust will have their 
wages reduced January Ist, from 
five to twenty per cent. 

The United States Supreme Court 
began hearing arguments in the case 
of the Northern Securities Company 
and others vs. the United States. 

The wages of 6,000 more cotton 
mill operatives in New England were 
cut 10 per cent on an average, mak- 
ing the total number affected 88,000. 

General Reyes has given assurances 
to the United States government 
that pending his diplomatic mission 
to Washington there will be no hos- 
tilities by Colombian troops. 


Kuropean commercial bodies are 
encouraging the production of cotton 
in Asia and Africa, because of the 
reduced production in the United 
States and higher prices. 





The United States grand jury at 
Omaha returned a true bill against 
United States Senator Dietrich for 
illegal leasing of a building to the 
government for a postoffice. 

In the report of Messrs. Holmes 
Conrad and C. J. Bonaparte on the 
Tulloch charges of fraud in the pos- 
tal service there are severe reflec- 
tions on Perry S. Heath, formerly 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


The House of the Louisiana State 
Assembly passed a bill looking to 
the suppression of the boll weevil. 
It provides for the formation of a 
crop pest committee of five members, 
which will have $25,00 to use in its 
work and power to act. 


House Committee on Elections, 
No. 1, of which Representative Mann 
of Illinois, is chairman, last week 
took up the contest of Alexander 
Dantzler against Representative Lee- 
ver of the Seventh District of South 
Carolina. The case is unique in the 
annals of congressional contests, the 
disfranchisement of colored voters 
by State laws being the sole base of 
action. 


The long persecuted Dreyfus has 
won his nine-year fight for honor and 
will re-enter the French army with 
promotion. Though no official an- 
nouncement has yet been made, it is 
stated on high authority that the 
War Office has decreed that he shall 
be reinstated, and the details of his 
rehabilitation have gone so far that 
the regiment that he is going to com- 
mand, with the rank of 
colonel, has been selected. 


lieutenant 





Mr. Cleveland’s Explicit Statement. 


So many public men have declined 
to be considered as candidates for 
high office, in much the fashion in 
which the small boy at the party 
declined to take a second piece of 
cake unless urged, that it is refresh- 
ing to read Mr. Cleveland’s letter to 


Mr. St. Clair MéKelway, editor of 
the Brooklyn “Eagle,” declining “in 


any circumstances or upon any con- 
sideration” ever again to become the 
nominee of his party for the Presi- 
dency. “My determination not to do 
so,” he adds, “is unalterable and con- 
elusive.” The explicitness of this 
delination recalls General Sherman’s 
famous reply when it was proposed 
to stampede one of the Republican 
National Conventions by presenting 
his name for the Presidency. “I 
will not,” said the old soldier, “accept 
if nominated, or serve if elected.” 
This downright form of speech con- 
firms the hold of the men who use it 
upon the admiration of their sup- 
porters, and is respectfully suggested 
for the 
Hanna. 


of Senator 
Mr. Cleveland’s characteris- 
tic statement, following Mr. Bryan’s 
unqualified declaration that he can- 
not be suggested for the Democratic 
nomination next year, makes some- 
what easier the still difficult task of 
restoring Democratic unity.—New 


York Outlook. 


consideration 





Some men’s faith is always sitting 
in a draught and catching cold. 
Doubt is the theological name of 
that influenza.—Joseph Parker. 





CONGRESS AND THE WHITE HOUSE 





The Week’s Work Reported by the 
Washington Correspondent of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The event of the week here was the 
passage by the Senate of the Cuban 
reciprocity bill. The vote was 57 to 
18, many Democrats favoring the 
bill and but one Republican opposing 
it. The bill passed was the same as 
that sent from the House one month 
ago, as no amendments were offered. 
When the President signs the act, 
the two year’s fight for Cuban re- 
ciprocity will have been ended, with 
substantial concessions to the island 
Republic. The Democrats were in 
favor of making even greater con- 
cessions. 

THE TURKISH PROBLEM. 


A warship has been placed at the 
disposal of the American eonsul, Da- 
vis, who was recentlv assaulted by the 
Turkish police at Alexandretta. This 
action was taken on the of 
Minister Leishman, who presented 
the facts of the case to the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople. Should the 
consul desire to return to Alexandret- 
ta one or two ships of Admiral Cot- 
ton’s fleet will escort him. The trou- 
ble grew out of the arrest of an Ar- 
menian, who is a naturalized Ameri- 
As in objecting to the 


advice 


can citizen. 
arrest, the consul acted within his 
rights, it is expected that the Turk- 
ish Government will punish the guilty 
officials and offer opologies to Consul 
Davis. 
BUYING OUT THE FRIARS 

Tatt 


with 


reached an 
agreement friars of the 
Philippines, the United 
States is to purchase all their lands 
for $7,250,000. 

offered 
friars demanded fifteen. The pres- 
ent agreement the of 
the Pope, and now waits the approval 
of the War Department. The “land 
question” has been the source of end- 


has 
the 


whereby 


Governor 


The Governor origi- 
nally six’ million, and the 


has sanction 


less trouble between the echureh and 
natives, and the latter will rejoice 
that our Government has finally set- 
tled it. 

PANAMA AND THE CANAL TREATY. 


The signed copy of the canal treaty 
with Panama has arrived in Wash- 
ington, and is in the hands of Secre- 
tary Hay. Now that the Cuban _re- 
ciprocity bill is disposed of, the Sen- 
ate will be able to take up the Pana- 
ma treaty, and long and interesting 
Events on 
Prep- 
arations for a constitutional conven- 


debates are looked for. 
the Isthmus are progressing. 


tion are in progress, and before long 
the new Republie will be in complete 

Owing to constant 
Colombia is sending 


working order. 
that 

troops to the Isthmus, the 
States warships 


rumors 
Jnited 
are on the lookout 
and many marines 
have been landed. The War Depart- 
ment here has’ issued a statement 
that troops will be sent to the Isth- 
mus only in the event that a consid- 
erable force of Colombian troops at- 
tack Panama. Otherwise, until the 
treaty is ratified by the Senate, the 


on either coast 





force of marines will not be reip- 
forced by the army. 

Foreign bondholders of Colombia’s 
debt have sent a letter personally 
addressed to President Roosevelt, 
asking him to secure from Panama 
the assumption of a just portion of 
Colombia’s obligations. Most of the 
bondholders are British, and the Lon- 
don Foreign Office has sent the let- 
ter to Sir Mortimer Durand, the 
British Ambassador, with instruc- 
tions to hand it unofficially to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

MORE EXPANSION FOR UNCLE SAM. 


Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, hag 
introduced a resolution in the Sen- 
ate authorizing the President of the 
United States to negotiate for the 
acquisition of sovereignty by this 
Government over the island of Santo 
Domingo and Hayti. 
for such action are cited in the pre- 
amble of the resolution, the unstable 
condition of the two governments on 
the island, its geographical situation 
son ear the United States, and the 
fact that the island lies in the sea 
road to the entrance to the Isthmian 
Canal. A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 19, 1903. 


Three reasons 





COTTON ON THE JUMP. 





Advance of Two Dollars a Bale in One 
Day’s Delivery. 
‘ 

New York, Dec. 19.—New records 
were touched the Cotton 
change yesterday amid much specu- 
lative There was a 
great scramble of the bears to recover 
cotton that they had sold, a sensa 


on Ex- 


enthusiasm. 


tional advance in the Liverpool mar- 


ket starting the buying. The scenes 


witnessed not long ago when the 
short crop report of the Agricul- 


tural Department was issued were re- 
peated. 

Advances were made approximat- 
ing forty ppoints over the closing 
prices of Wednesday, this gain being 
equivalent to about $2 a bale. The 
May delivery sold as high as 12.90 
eents a pound, closing at 12.89, and 
the June and July deliveries each 
sold at 12.92, compared with 12.51, 
Wednesday’s close. The final prices 
of the day were about the best. 

The bull ac- 
{ive operations in the market and 
the trading was on a very heavy seale, 


leaders conducted 


the total sales being estimated at one 
billion bales. There was plenty of 
talk around the exchange of “thir- 
teen cent cotton before Christmas.” 
Private cable advices ascribed the 
strength of the market in Liverpool 
to very heavy buying for American 
and Egyptian accounts, and it was 
stated that a scare of the shorts had 
oeceurred there. There was large buy- 
ing in the local market for both 
Liverpool and New Orleans account. 





The Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections met to outline a 
policy to be pursued in investigating 
the protests filed against Senator 
Reed Smoot being permitted to re- 
tain his seat, and decided that before 
taking further steps Senator Smoot 
should be given opportunity to make 
reply to the charges. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Wilson Congressman EF. 
W. Pou the Baltimore 
North Carolina Society next week 
on “The Progress of North Caroli- 


na.” 


Times: 
addresses 


The news comes from Durham that 
ex-Congressman Stroud, of Chapel 
Hill, has presented to the Trinity 
College library a large collection of 
Books. 7 

Congressman Klutz has introduced 
a bill providing for the erection of 
a public building at Salisbury, the 
site and building to cost not more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars. 


The Daughters of the Confederacy 
are now holding a bazaar in Tarboro 
to raise funds for the erection of a 
monument to Gen. W. D. Pender. 
Nearly one-half of the 
amount is already in sight. 


required 


A favorable report is direeted. by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
on the bill authorizing A. F. Ells, of 
Boston, to construct a light-house 


on Diamond Shoals. Hatteras. 


The H. E. Newbury Co., of Mag- 
nolia, the pioneer bulb and flower 
growers, will make a large exhibition 
of their different kinds of plants 
and bulbs at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. 


According to the newsnaper sum- 
mary just gotten up by Hon. H. B. 
Varner, Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing, the circulation of all publi- 
cations gotten out in North Carolina 
aggregates 642,502, the total number 
of publications being 297. 


Greensboro Telegram: The pro- 
moters of the Appalachian Park 
movement are entitled to sympathy. 
They have made vigorous and manly 
efforts to get their plan through, but 
the prospect now is that they will 
have to wait some time yet before 
secing their hopes realized. 


Grand Secretary Drewry, of the 
Grande Lodge of Masons of North 
Carolina, says the growth of that 
order is remarkable. Last year there 
were 329 lodges, with 12,662 mem- 
bers; now there are 343 lodges, with 
It is the largest in- 
erease ever known in the history of 


14,000 members. 


the Grand Lodge. 


Raleigh Post: Another evidence 
of the growing prosperity of our peo- 
ple is the ability of the North Caro- 
Midland Railroad Company— 
connecting Winston-Salem 
Mooresville—to pay dividends to its 


lina 
with 
stockholders. At a meeting of stock- 
holders on Wednesday a divident of 
2% per cent was declared. 


Rey. Thos. Dixon, who was in Ra- 
leigh last week, gives it out that he 
is dramatizing his book, “The Leop- 
ard’s Spots,” and that it will be put 
on the stage in some Southern town 
Mr. Dixon also 
says that he is writing a new book 
to be called “The Klansmen,” based 
on the North Carolina Ku Klux. 


in about thirty days. 


_ereeks 





Raleigh News and Observer: A 
negro farmer in Anson County last 
year paid all his debts and has sev- 
enty bales of cotton on hand. Fif- 
teen years ago he was a cropper on 
a one-horse farm. 
farm and runs fifteen horses. 


He now owns his 
He has 
done more for the negro race than 
all the problem solvers in the coun- 
try. 

As far as we 
ean learn the cotton mills of this 
county have cotton bought before the 
advance to run them to February or 
March, and the Catawba Mills 
(Yount & Shrum) have enough to 
run them till the new crop comes in, 


Newton Enterprise: 


about six 
We are glad that all are in 
such good ‘shape. 

A. & M. College Reeord: The 
successful contestants for the two 
prizes offered for the best written 
description of the live stock exhibit 
at the last State Fair were Wm. Kerr 
and J. C. Beavers—Kerr winning the 
$5 prize and Beavers the silver med- 
al. The judges were Hon. TT. B. 
Parker and Editor C. H. Poe of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


with the exception of 
weeks. 


Greensboro Patriot: All grades of 
tobacco have advaneed during the 
past week and prices are now about 
as good as they were last February 
and March, and we regard it about 
the best time to sell tobacco that we 
will have for a good as we 
believe everybody will be anxious to 
sell after the holidays. There is un- 
questionably a large crop of tobacco. 

Lumberton Argus: The Raleigh 
Post gives an interview with Mr. A. 
T. McCallum, in which Mr. MeCal- 
lum declares there was never a time 
in which farmers were so favored and 
that there is practically nothing to 
prevent their getting rich. Mr. Me- 
Callum was holding cotton 
12% cents, and has 


while, 


his for 


since, we pre- 
sume, had the chance of selling his 


whole crop for that price. 


The trustees of the A. & M. Col- 
ege, at Raleigh, expeet to begin in 
the early spring the work of erecting 
the agricultural building, which is to 
stand on the crest of the hill south 
of the State Fair grounds. On this 
site are some old buildings which the 
Board has power to condemn. The 
plans for the new building are asked 
for. for a fine 
group of agricultural buildings. 


It will be a centre 


Newton Enterprise: The boys on 
the farms are making a big run on 
steel traps. Minks are thick on the 
the skins 
One boy 
bought a trap from Mr. Lee Setzer 
the other day and_ the day 
brought in a skin and invested in 
three dollars’ worth of traps, and it 
is a common thing for the hardware 
stores to sell a half dozen traps at a 
clip. 


and branches and 


are selling at $3 a piece. 


next 


Charlotte Observer: The Wash- 
ington Post refers to the fact, that 
according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 
Georgia enjoys primacy among: all 
the States of the Union in the moon- 
shine industry, North Carolina be- 


ing a poor second. In Georgia last 





year 621 illicit distilleries 
seized, the value of the property cap- 
turned being $47,305, and 971 arrests 
made. In North Carolina the 
zures numbered 288, value of prop- 
erty $21,804, number of arrests 44. 
The marked feature of interest in 
these figures is the far greater num- 


were 


sei- 


ber of arrests, not only actually but 
relatively. 

Wilmington Star: Elsewhere the 
Star publishes a Washington story 
that Ex-Judge W. S. O’B. Robinson, 
of Goldsboro, refused to remain at 
the banquet which Senator Marcus 
A. Hanna gave in honor of the mem- 


bers of the National Republican 
Committee. Senator Hanna invited 


all the members of the committee, in- 
the from 
Georgia, Judson Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury. When Judge Robin- 
son saw that he was expected to sit 


eluding negro member 


down and eat with a negro, his 
Southern manhood asserted _ itself, 


and he did not honor the banquet 
with He 
nized something of the negro’s polit- 


his presence. has reeog- 
ieal rights, but when it comes to let- 
ting down the social bars, he knows, 
as all Southern men know, that this 
will bring about a condition which 
will be ruination to the negro and de- 
structive of social conditions in the 


South. 

Raleigh Citizen: 
more and more talk now about the 
race for the Democratic nomination 


Cor. There is 


for Governor next vear, which is cer- 
tainly sure to be the liveliest this 
State has ever seen. <As yet, only 
four gentlemen have announced their 
candidacy for the nomination, these 
being Lieutenant-Governor Wilfred 
D. Turner, of IJredell; Robert B. 
Glenn, of Forsyth; Charles M. Sted- 
man, of Guilford, and Theodore F. 
Davidson, of Buneombe. R. A. 
Doughton, of Alleghany, may later 
enter the race, and ex-Judge A. W. 
Graham, John SS. Cuningham and 
others will be sure to be in it before 
it ends. A gentleman of marked 
prominence, who professes to be a 
very good guesser, to-day expresses 
his belief that Turner would be the 
winner, but said_he regarded Glenn 
as standing next on account of his 
great service to the party which gives 
him peculiar strength. He went on 
to say that Stedman was very strong 
just now, his war record being an 
element of much influence. David- 
son, he very 


regarded, as a y able 
and excellent man, who had gotten 
out of touch with the masses of peo- 
ple, but by no manner of means out 


of sympathy with them. 





The Baptist State Convention. 


The Baptist State Convention was 
held in Charlotte last week and 
proved both in point of attendance 
and in work done one of the most 
successful annual gatherings of this 
large religious body ever held in the 
State. 
from 


Splendid reports were made 
the various associations and 
churches, renresenting 170,000 North 
Carolina Baptists, which show that 
this denomination is going forward 
along all lines. The financial con- 
tributions this year were shown to 





lead all previous years, for all pur- 
poses of over $82,590 
having been contributed, exceeding 
last year by $8,000. 

It was shown that there are now 
one hundred and three State Bap- 
tist missionaries and 
sociational 


benevolence 


nineteen as- 
missionaries 
throughout the State. The total con- 
tributions to State Missions during 
the year reached the large sum of 
525,171. The Baptist colleges, Wake 
Forest and the Female University at 
Raleigh, were reported as being in a 
Among the 
first things done by the Convention 
was the raising of the debt amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars on 
the last-named institution. The work 
of the Baptist women of the State 
was shown to have fully kept up 
with that of the men, all things be- 
ing eonsidered. A _ renort showed 
that within seventeen years the wo- 
man’s” organization had raised for 
missions the sum of $95,246, their 


working 


flourishing condition. 


contributions this year amounting to 
$11,822. The report on Foreign Mis- 
sions showed a decided advance, 
nearly $18,000 being reported for this 
object, an increase of something like 
$4,000. 

Not satisfied with these splendid 
reports, this aggressive body of 
Baptists decided to do even better 
for the coming year. It was deter- 
mined by the Convention to raise 
$30,000—an increase of $5,000—for 
State Missions and $12,000—an in- 
crease of $4,000—for Home Missions. 
to be used in missionary work in the 
Southern States and Cuba. If these 
encouraging reports are to be taken 
as an evidence of what is being done 
among the other Christian bodies in 
this State, it is indeed gratifying, 
and only goes to show that the cause 
of, Christianity in this God-favored 
land of ours is certainly not losing 
ground, but on the contrary, is mak- 
ing most favorable progress in every 
way.—Chatham Record. 





Chicken Show in Wilmington. 


Wilmington dispatch: The third an- 
nual show of the Wilmington Poul- 
try Association opened to-night. The 
exhibition is under a large tent, 50 
by 150 feet, extending down the mid- 
dle of one of the principal streets in 
the retail district. The number of 
entries is very large and the -grade 
of the chickens very high. The ex- 
hibitors are mainly from this State, 
but quite a number of birds came 
from South Carolina and Virginia. 
Mr. J. S. Jeffrey,of Raleigh, manager 
of the Experiment Station, is here. 
He has entered many fine chickens. 
He says the show is the largest exhi- 
bition of fine poultry ever held in the 
South. Mr. R. L. Simmons, of Lex- 
ington, an expert, is the judee. The 
show will last throughout the week. 





There were sold here Saturday 179 
bales, the prices ranging from 1214 
to 138 eents a pound. The 
price was 12% cents. A year ago 


ruling 


ninety-two bales were sold here at 
— 
from 8 to 8¥% cents a pound. 





Beware the man that warns you to 
do a thing because it is expedient. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


A Jolly Old Man.* 


I’m a Jolly Old Man!—I’m a Jolly 
Old Man! 
With my face to the future, my 
back to the past; 
With the sun dipping low and the 
night coming fast— 
I will sigh if I must, but Ill laugh 
all I can, 
For the thitherward ledge, 
Of the deepening night, 
Is the hitherward edge, 
Of the conquering light, 
That is sweeping around with the 
lovingest plan, 
To dispel all the mists that are 
hovering gray, 

And reveal me the glint of the up- 
climbing way 
And embathe me ,in 

Orient day— 
All because I’m awaiting— 


A Jolly Old Man! 








splendors of 


There are children that own me, 
their grizzled old Sire! 
I am living in them, I am living 
anew; 
T am living life larger; I’m living 
more true, 
In those children of Soul!—In those 
children of Fire !— 
O, there’s triumph of Right, 
There is ruin of Wrong! 
O, there’s growing of Light, 
There is pealing of Song; 


For ‘tis certain that evil is under 
a ban— 
That knowledge enlarges; that 


feeling grows sane, 
That pleasure is waxing through 
tapering pain; 
That a kingdom 
cometh amain, 
To enfold me and keep me— 
A Jolly Old Man! 


of Manfulness 


There are children away from my 
touch and my sight !— 
He hath taken them on to the 
Amaranth Hills; 
And they wander with Him by the 
silvery rills, 
That go leaping and flashing through 
pinnacled light! 
There’s fulfillment for them, 
That is promise to me; 
And the tides I must stem, 
Of the darkening sea, 
They have safely swept over and 
shine in the van, 
Of a countless array on the hills 
of the Blest; 
And they waft me a signal of lov- 
ing behest. 
done with my 
finish my quest, 
And come over and join them— 


A Jolly Old Man! 


To be sorrows and 


There is standing here now by the 
chimney’s wide space, 
A sweet Woman with silver spun 
into her hair; 
She’s been comrade of mine 
through the foul and the fair, 
And the nearness of God is alight 
in her face! 
She was lovelv at morn, 
She is saintly at eve; 
She is ripening corn, 
For the Reapers to Sheave; 
she lovingly turns my gray 
features to sean, 
I forget all of conflict and bicker- 
ing strife, 
And my soul goes aflame to my 
blanching Old Wife, 
Who hath given the best of her 
fullness of life, 
To inspire me and make me— 


A Jolly Old Man! 


When 


It hath sometimes been hard to take 
life as it came; 





*This is No. 7 of a series of North Caro- 
lina Poems selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. 





For its moods were severe and its 
shadows were dense, 
And myself, and some others, have 
wanted in sense 
To adjust our desert to the slope of 
our claim; 
But we’ve seen that the shade, 
Is the child of the shine; 
That commended up-grade 
From the ton is decline; 
the blustering years of 
life’s little span, 
Are purveyors of good through the 
portals of ill; 
That the way to the high is for- 
ever uphill; 


That 


this 


That the brooding control of the | 


One gracious Will, 
Is just smoothing the path for— 


A Jolly Old Man! 


As the light falls aslant and the 
night settles down, 
There is wafting to me a faint 
tremor of tone, 
Come estray from the chanting 


around the White Throne, 
Where is clasping of cymbal 
flashing of crown! 
So, admonished of change, 
From the good to the best— 
From a limited range, 
To a limitless quest, 
I will wave a goodspeed to earth’s 
weltering clan, 
And detaching myself from these 
hampering ills, 
And unstopping dull ears to the 
musie that thrills, 
And inclinirn~ my face to the far- 
away Hills, 
I will bid vou Good-Night, sirs— 
A Jolly Old Man! 
—Baylus Cade. 


and 





On Earth Peace. 


Christ came to bring peace to the 
earth. He be- 
tween man and man. The influence 
of his life is softening all life. The 
world yields very slowly to the gen- 
tle influence of love, but it is yield- 
ing nevertheless. 


would make peace 


Christian civiliza- 
tion, with its institutions of philan- 
thropy and charity, its refinement of 
feeling and its gentle humanities, is 
the fruit of Christ’s life teaching 
and redemption. 

Peace is one of the 
words of the Bible. It has 
shades of meaning. There is peace 
with God, which comes to all who re- 
ceive forgiveness. 


great key- 
many 


There is the peace 
of God, which possesses the heart of 
him who has learned to entrust his 
life, with all its perplexities and 
cares, in the hands of God. Christ 
left as a bequest to His disciples His 
own peace, and we know what won- 
derful peace His was. 

cross it was not broken. 


Even on the 


Then there is peace among men, 
which was a part of the meaning of 
the angels’ song. Wherever the love 
of Christ goes it hearts to- 
gether in unity. It should be ours 
at this Christmastide to listen again 
to the “On earth 
peace,” and to let its holy strain en- 
ter deep into our hearts. This will 
be the truest and best Christmas- 
keeping. It were a sad pity if the 
glad day should bring to us only a 
few presents from friends, the musie 


binds 


’ 
angels’ song, 


of some joyous carols and an air of 
gladness, and should not leave in our 
hearts a new gift of peace and a holy 
uplift of life toward things that are 
more excellent.—Selected. 





Christmas Reflections. 

Everything ought to be done to 
stimulate and develop the imagina- 
tion of children; and Christmas 
ought to be made to appeal to them, 
not only through its beautiful reli- 
gious associations, but through its 
fairy lore, its traditions of every sort 
—the immense and rich literature of 
story which has gathered about it. 
With these great stories the minds of 
all children ought to be saturated; 
for they are of the highest educa- 
tional importanee. They do not im- 
part information, but they do some- 
thing a great deal better: they liber- 
ate the imagination, they open the 
mind of the child, they enrich it for 
all future The great tradi- 
tions and stoties of Christmas ought 
to be within the reach of every child; 
ought to be told to him long before 
he ean their deeper 
meaning; and the observance of the 


time. 


understand 


day ought to vivify and recall these 
A little su- 
perstition is a great deal better for 
a child than the cold, eritieal disil- 
lusion with which comes barrenness 


traditions in every way. 


of heart and brain. 

The reaction against the somewhat 
sentimental Christmas of our Eng- 
lish forefathers has gone too far. We 
have grown too matter-of-fact. We 
have the courage of our convictions, 
but very few of us have the courage 
of our emotions. We are not afraid 
to define our beliefs, but we shrink 
from defining our hopes and aspira- 
We ought to bring back the 
glow of the older Christmas. Organ- 
ized charity has a great work and is 
doing it, but organized charity can 
never take the place of individual 
eharity, nor ean scientific giving be 
substituted for individual giving. It 
is the duty of ever~ fortunate person 
to make a Christmas for some unfor- 
tunate person; of every prosperous 
household to make a Christmas in 
some unfortunate home. 


tions. 


The best preparation for Christ- 
mas is to read again some of the best 
Christmas literature. No man will 
be harmed by treading once more 
Dicken’s Carol.” He 
may be amused by some of its ma- 
chinery, but he may well take its 
spirit to heart. Every home would 
be uplifted if Milton’s great Hymn 
were read aloud in it. Alexander 
Smith’s charming essay on Christ- 
mas in “Dreamthorpe,” Irving’s pic- 
tures of the old English Christmas in 
“The Sketech-Book,’? Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page’s two charming stories, 
“Santa Claus’s Partner,” and “Cap- 
Santa Claus,” Mr. 
“Christmas Kalends in Provence,” 
and Mrs. Riggs’s “The Birds’ Christ- 


mas Carol,” may be counted among 


“Christmas 


tured Janvier’s 


the old and new literature which has 
the flavor of the trme, the sentiment 
of the yule-log and mistletoe, and 
the heartfelt friendliness which 
ought to issue out of every Christ- 
mas tide. 

The wise and the good are those 
who remain children at heart. The 
men and women for whom Christmas 
has entirely lost its charm have part- 
ed with something more than an old- 
time tradition; they have lost some- 





thing out of themselves which is a 
large part of the charm of life. In 
this country our children live with 
us; they sit at our tables, they hear 
us talk; it is part of their best edu- 
eation. We must also live with our 
with their 
hopes, in sympathy with their mo- 


children, keep in touch 
tives; above all, we must enjoy their 
pleasures. If Christmas has become 
amemory to us, let us begin once 
more to kindle the fire on the hearth- 
the on 


stones, to light the 


tree, to get and to give the warmth 


tapers 


that comes: from a thousand human 
illustrations in a thousand beautiful 
ways of the great truth that the di- 
vinest thing in the world is love, and 
the greatest joy of God is giving.— 


New York Outlook. 





Our North Carolina Poetry. 

The Progressive Farmer is pub- 
lishing in its poetry corner the best 
poems of North Carolina poets. It 
i When we read 
The Farmer we never fail to look for 


is a good scheme. 
the poem. It is one of the most in- 


teresting features of this excellent 


household weekly. We have already 
swiped with our shears and printed 
in the two of the 
poems which Editor Poe has garner- 
ed from the late John Henry Boner, 
one of the sweetest of the North Car- 


Gazette-News 


olina singers, “Moonrise in the 
Pines” and “The Light’ood Fire.” 


Boner excelled in deseriptive poetry. 
—Asheville Gazette-News. 





Domestic Science in the Schools. 

We have just read an article in 
The Progressive Farmer on the sub- 
ject of teaching domestic science in 
the same. 
As therein defined: “A course in do- 
mestie science everything 
needful up-to-date 
housekeeping and homemaking. It 
includes chemistry as concerning all 
kinds of food stuffs, cooking in all 
its branches, the why as well as the 
wherefore, the principles of nutri- 
tion, food values, and in fact, every- 
thing pertaining to the requirements 
of the human body and the value of 
different kinds of foods. It also 
takes other branches of house- 
work ‘quite as thoroughly, and thus 
you will see how useful a course in 
domestie science would be to one who 
expects to become a homemaker, for 
in the homes of our people lie the 
safety of our Commonwealth.” 

Almost all women expect to be- 
come home makers and to undertake 
the task of managing a husband at 
some period in their lives. Most wo- 
men devote their lives to home mak- 
ing and learn the art by experience. 
Some succeed and others fail, but 
since home making is the life work 
of women, why not teach the girls 
less of the so-called higher branches 
of learning and more of the practi- 
eal side of life? We believe it was 
Mark Twain who said, that the way 
to manage a husband was to feed the 
brute. Mark had probably just re- 
turned from a fishing tramp and was 
prompted by pangs of hunger to 
make so bold an assertion. We do 
not agree with Mark. The way to 
manage a husband is to make home 
attractive, and the way to have at- 
tractive homes is to teach our girls 
domestic science.—Statesville Mas- 
cot. 
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Christmas Carols. 


Parents ought to begin in time to 
plan for a happy Christmas for their 
They need not burden 

buying presents; the 
simplest and least expensive gifts are 
the best. It is a pity that the custom 
of making costly presents is grow- 
ing, and that many parents sigh rath- 
er than rejoice as the time of the an- 
nual merry-making approaches. It 
should not be given over to handing 
out things merely; it ought to be a 
radiant season, filled with sunshine 
and song, and not with forebodings 
and fretfulness. There are other 
and better things to do than to give 
things away. The best way for a 
grown man or woman to. enjoy 
Christmas is to become a child again, 
and the children would ask nothing 
better. 
winds. 


children. 
themselves 


Let business cares go to the 
Throw off the harness, avoid 
the clubs and the midnight orgies 
and stay at home with the little ones 
and enter into their joys and pleas- 
ures.—Charity and Children. 





The Winter Fashions. 


Drooping shoulders, the full round 
skirt, voluminous sleeves and_ the 
old-fashioned pereline are some of 
the picturesque modes of the mo- 
ment, and the shops abound in exqui- 
site materials that have been manu- 
factured especially for developing 
them. For dressy gowns, the mate- 
rials preferred are soft and adapted 
to the full, straight skirts. The new 
chiffon-velours is the material above 
all others for these artistic creations. 
There is an extensive variety of nov- 
elties in imported fabrics, among 
them zibelines and  camel’s-hair 
weaves, showing mixtures of two or 
three contrasting colors, with a 
heavy mohair natte over-plaid as the 
distinguishing feature of some of the 
These goods are fashioned 
into the most modish coat-and-skirt 
suits for street wear. 


The reign of the shirt waist is su- 
preme, and there are all kinds of 
these attractive and practical gar- 
ments, but the smartest girls wear 
very simple waists, with no trim- 
ming save the conventional embroid- 
ery. 

Embroideries of all kinds continue 
in vogue, and gowns, bodices, wraps 
and, indeed, everything else bear this 
stamp of good style. The old-fash- 
ioned eyelet embroidery forms a 
smart trimming for the simple little 
cloth blouse in some delicate tint 
worn over a silk slip of contrasting 
color or white. 

This is undeniably a button sea- 
son, and buttons big, small and me- 
dium size, are extensively used as 
trimming as well as for their origi- 
nal purpose of fastening garments. 

There seems to be no reaction as 
yet from pendent trimmings, and 
there are braids, motifs and galons 
innumerable. Fringes of all sorts 
are shown, though those of jet and 
paillettes are perhaps better accept- 
ed than any other, and they are 
charmingly used on black and white 
frocks of sheer fabrics——From The 
Delineator for January. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Are you too busy to read anything 
this week? I always look forward to 
Christmas week with fond anticipa- 
tion, as reading is to me recreation 
in the true sense, and I then find 
time to indulge in it. Papers and 
magazines are laid aside for several 
weeks and gazed at with longing 
eyes but busy hands. 

I hope that all the mothers who 
have no help in the kitchen will have 
prepared everything they can for the 
table before Christmas day arrives, 
for by doing this they, too, will have 
time to enjoy some of the festivities. 
If you do not, then when night comes 
after that day of toil it will find you 
tired and congratulating 
that Christmas comes 
year. 

So many women dread the day, for 


yourself 
but once a 


it so often causes boys and men te 
forget to whom they owe their alle- 
giance and abuse their better selves 
by indulging in a liquid which is 
stronger than water and one which 
will most assuredly steal their pride, 
self-respect and manhood from them. 
Not only this, but remember your ex- 
ample weighs a lot in your friends’ 
estimation of you. Too many a boy 
has started on the road to ruin on 
this holy day. It may be that an egg- 
nog was the first step, or a glass of 
wine proffered him by 
hand, which caused him to fall. I 
want to beg you, my girls, to prom- 
ise that you will not give any man 
or boy any intoxicating beverage, 
either on this or any other day, for 
then if in after years a brother or 
friend should become addicted to 
strong drink remorse will not trou- 
ble you; you will have a clear con- 
science. I am truly thankful that it 
is no longer considered stylish among 
the young men to drink. I am glad 
that older men are becoming more 
careful as to the habits of a young 
man whom they employ. I am espe- 
cially proud of our boys who hold 
their heads up and pursue the right 
path in spite of ridicule from fellows 
of the baser sort. 

A letter this week from Indian 
Territory is especially interesting, 
and we hope for more of the same 
kind from the same source. 
Acton, too, is with us. 

Wishing each and all of you a 
Merry Christmas, I am as ever, 


AUNT JENNIE. 


some fair 


Jennie 





From Jennie Acton. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—They do say 
that to keep a _ talking woman’s 
tongue quiet, keep her at work. Well. 
I believe it. I can’t even write when 
I am busy, and that is the reason I 
have not been with you before this. 
Christmas will be here soon, but I 
am ready for it. What a time we 
girls.do have trying to hide our pre- 
serves so that they will be a pleasant 
surprise for somebody! Why, one 
year I determined to give mother a 
number of crocheted mats and I 





never did have a harder time keep- 
ing anything hid, and, too, I would 
slip up to my room and work on them 
sometimes. Finally, the dear soul 
took a notion that I was in love with 
somebody and must be writing lots 
of letters. I grinned and bore it, but 
when I gave them to her, I begged 
her next time not to ask so many 
questions just before Christmas. 

I forgot to tell you that I told sev- 
eral gentlemen friends what a time 
I was having getting them done, so 
when they called at night I would 
smuggle my work into the parlor and 
crochet the whole time. Of course, 
they did not object, and maybe came 
oftener than they otherwise would 
have done, for they felt like they 
were helping me, you know. Father 
remarked several times that it was 
strange that I had become so sud- 
denly popular, but when I gave him 
his home knit gloves and told him 
when I knit them, he said he would 
be quiet as a mouse next time, for 
he had positive evidence that it was 
not boys I was studying but him and 
mother. 

Wishing you all a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, I beg to be 
remembered as, 


JENNIE ACTON. 





A Voice from Indian Territory. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—To a Tar 
Heel, fresh from Western North 
Carolina, the “Land of the Sky,” this 
country affords a striking contrast. 
In place of mountain peak after peak 
piercing the clouds, it is a dead, mo- 
notonous level that strains the eye 
in the gazing, and wearies the brain 
by its sameness, and causcs one to 
long with an intense longing for the 
quiet river valleys of North Caroli- 
na, with their escarpment of moun- 
tains towering into cloudland. A 

As farming country it, however, 
far surpasses the States, 
needs to be 
“tickled with a hoe to laugh with a 
harvest.” 


Kastern 
and the ground only 


The crops grown here are 
similar to those of North Carolina, 
but the yiell per acre is uch larger, 
and the labor of pro:dluetion much 
less. Here a hoe is never seen in a 
cornfield and a one-horse plow would 
be a curiosity worth going miles te 
see, yet I would advise no one to em- 
The land 
belongs to the Indians as yet, and all 
sales are illegal; so a homeseeker 


igrate at the present time. 


stands no chance of securing a home 
in fee simple. 

Land can be rented from the In- 
dians, for a term of years, and the 
Indian makes an ideal landlord, but 
the average Tar Heel leaves home in 
order to better his condition, and he 
would hardly consider the change 
from proprietor to renter as a bet- 
terment. However, many do so, and 
say there is money in it. At present 
allotment has stopped and the Land 
Office at Tahlequah is closed. 

The Indians, that is the full-blood 
portions of them, are in a state of 
They 


have been led to believe by grafters 


unrest and_ dissatisfaction. 
and designing politicians, that their 
tribal government and laws would be 
restored to them by January 1, 1904, 





also that England insisted on the 
fulfillment of an old treaty made and 
entered into between George III. of 
England and the Cherokees, long an- 
terior to the Revolutionary War, by 
which he guaranteed to them and 
their posterity, while grass should 
grow and water run, all lands lying 
between the Alleghaney mountains, 
on the east, and the Mississippi River 
on the west, and for some time they 
have been expecting the forced re- 
moval of the pale-face from that re- 
gion. 

No serious danger need be appre- 
hended, but many of the white rent- 
ers are uneasy, and tales of old In- 
dian outbreaks and massacres are re- 
zalled. The whites, however, outnum- 
ber the Indians five to one, so the 
latter realize their weakness, and will 
submit in sullen silence. It is those 
of their own race whom they regard 
as traitors that are in danger. A 
few days ago there was great excite- 
ment here, caused by the arrival of 
several bands of Indians. It seems 
that Oogalah, the great medicine man 
of this place, and really possessing 
wonderful skill in the treatment of 
diseases, had in his treatment of 
pale-face patients, used some of the 
formulas and recipes considered by 
the Indians sacred to the use of the 
red man Oogalah, however. 
possesses the gift of oratory to a re- 
markable degree, and after a long 
pow-wow, the peace-pipe was smoked 
and the Indians left the medicine 
man to pursue his avoeation in peace. 
As among his patients treated by 
mail are some of New York’s “Four 


only. 


Ifundred” it is money to him to be 
allowed to treat whites as well as 
Indians. 

In a few years this country will 
offer great inducements to the seeker 
after a cheap home, but at present, 
unless he desires to rent land for a 
term of years, he had best stay away. 

ELLA COOKSON. 

Cookson, Indian Territory. 


Human Nature Hard to Understand. 

One never gets old enough to un- 
derstand people, or to learn positive 
There 


is a woman here who has suffered al- 


lessons in contrasting them. 


most every sorrow and doesn’t get 
one-thousandth part of the love she 
gives, and yet she goes around try- 
ing to say and do things to bless hu- 
manity. Another woman has never 
suffered physical pain, and is inea- 
pable of feeling any other kind; she 
wears tailor-made clothes; has never 
faced trouble of any sort, and yet she 
without 


never lives a day saying 


words of malice. One man here is 
poor and ill half the time, and he 
frets because he can do so little for 
other people. Another man is strong 
and more than passing rich and hon- 
harbors — evil 
thoughts of his fellows, and his spir- 


ored, and yet he 


it would prompt him to kick a dog 
for no cause. You never know ex- 
actly what is in the heart or head of 
the other fellow, or why it is there. 
In truth, a man dies without ever 
having understood his own motives. 


—Charlotte Observer. 
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SHALL WE HAVE RACE DIVISON OF SCHOOL 
TAXES? 

We are hearing a great deal in North Carolina 
just now about the proposition to divide the 
school taxes between white and black schools in 
proportion to the amount of taxes paid by each 
race. And the more we think of it, the more 
danger we see in the idea, In this matter we 
stand squarely with Governor Aycock. It may not 
be popular or politic to say this; it prob- 
ably is not. But in our heart we feel that it ought 
to be said. We believe that this Vardaman plan 
would be no less harmful to the white than to the 
black race. Of course, in standing out against it, 
one is likely to have to face certain cheap and 
slanderous charges-from peanut politicians who 
care more for the spoils of office than for the 
peace and prosperity of the State. The calm 
judgment of the people, however, will prevail in 
the end, and to that calm judgment all argument 
should be addressed. Laying aside all fear of 
factional ecatchwords, it is for the people of 
North Carolina to consider this weighty problem 
in the spirit which old Mareus Aurelius so well 
sets forth in his Meditations: “If any man is able 
to show me that I do not think or act right, I will 
gladly change; for I seek only the truth by which 
no man was ever injured. But he is injured who 
abides in his error and ignorance.” In this spirit, 
men and brethren, let us examine the arguments 
brought out by the Vardaman idea advocates, and 
see whether or not the plan would really be of 
benefit to the South. 

And first of all we have the charge that educa- 
tion increases negro crime. , We have heard it a 
thousand times. “Educate the negro and fit him 
for the penitentiary,” is a common, everyday ex- 
pression. And Rey. S. A. Steel in an article re- 
cently quoted by Dr. T. B. Kingsbury in a contri- 
bution to the Charlotte Observer, declares that 
the United States Census bears out the charge. 
“The negroes who can read and write are more 
criminal than the illiterate,” he says. “To educate 
the negro is to unfit him to be a citizen. The 
more intelligent he is, the higher the per cent of 
his criminality.” This is the Reverend Mr. 
Steel’s clear-cut charge. If true, it should give 
pause to educational advocates, for anything that 
weakens morals does harm, however glittering 
its other advantages may be. If not true, it is 
dangerous and reprehensible to make such a false 
charge against the chief civilizing influence in 
dealing with a belated and inferior race. And 
we find that the charge is not true. Repeated 
as it has been on a thousand occasions and pass- 
ing until now unchallenged, it is nevertheless easy 
to show that the Reverend Mr. Steel’s statement 
is exactly the reverse of the truth. The 1900 Cen- 
sus Report on Crime has not yet been compiled, 
but the 1890 Report shows that of the negro crim- 
inals only 38.88 per cent were able to read and 
write while 42.90 of the entire negro population 
over ten was literate. And of every 100,000 col- 
ored people who could not read and write 489 
were criminals, while of every 100,000 literate col- 
ored people only 413 were criminals. Our own 
North Carolina Penitentiary corroborates this 
testimony, for within the two preceding years, 
according to Governor Aycock, the illiterate 
North Carolina negroes in proportion to num- 
bers have furnished 40 per cent more criminals 
than those who could read and write. And of 
the hundreds of negroes who have graduated at 

300ker Washington’s school, 90 per cent are reg- 
ularly at work the year round, and not one has 
ever been in a penitentiary. The men therefore 
who assert that schooling increases negro crime 
fly in the face of the sworn official figures and 
records of all our prisons and penitentiaries. On 





the contrary, the positive testimony is given that 
the negroes who can‘read and write are more law- 
abiding and better citizens of the community than 
are the illiterate. 

But in the second place it is charged that edu- 
cation decreases the negro’s efficiency in agricul- 
tural and domestic occupations, and promotes the 
movement cityward. Whether or not this charge 
is absolutely true, there is enough of truth about 
it to give color to the entire accusation. If the 
school does not actually encourage unwholesome 
aspirations, if it does not actually train away 
from common work, it certainly is not so efficient 
as it should be in training for service. ‘“Educa- 
tion the great remedy?” exclaimed Dr. John Gra- 
ham Brooks of the Winston-Salem Educational 
Conference two years ago. “Yes, but the kind of 
education that trains to effectiveness and pride 
in the tasks one has to perform. Otherwise, it is 
not education, but balked and disfigured life.” 

This expression, we confidently believe, is the 
keynote of the situation. The plan for racial divi- 
sion of school taxes, Heaven knows, is not the 
remedy. Take away the negro schools and ten 
times as many farm hands will go to the towns 
as are going now. Take away the negro schools 
and ten times as many negro cooks will go North 
as are going now. For the North Carolina negro 
to-day is very jealous of his school privileges, and 
will not long remain where they are denied him. 

Moreover, we are going to risk the assertion 
that if we take away white support from negro 
schools there will be many times as many “uppish” 
negroes, many times as much offensiveness among 
the negroes, as now. So far as we have observed, 
the negro teachers we keep in the schools are giv- 
ing pretty good advice and setting pretty good ex- 
amples. For a month past we have seen only one 
young negro tipping his hat to passing white men, 
and that young negro was a teacher in a West 
Raleigh school. The Elizabeth City Tar Heel 
bears similar testimony regarding the teachers 
there. The published advice from negro educa- 
tors is generally conducive to peace, industry and 
good morals. But what kind of teachers would 
the negroes have if this Vardaman plan for divi- 
sion of school taxes should carry? The answer is 
not far to seek. Northern “philanthropists” (and 
Dr. Hale has defined a philanthropist as “a man 
with long hair who doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about”) social equality advocates, and mad- 
dened negro leaders—these elements would start 
up negro schools throughout the South, and this 
sort of “education” would indeed be a curse and 
a snare; this would indeed train the negro away 
from the plow and the cook-stove; this would in- 
deed menace the peace and progress of the South. 

It is not a question, men and women of North 
Carolina, as to whether or not the negro shall have 
school training. No class of people, as we have 
said before, can live on the American continent 
in the daybreak of the twentieth century without 
having schools provided for them. The only ques- 
tion is whether or not we are going to keep our 
control of these negro schools—whether they shall 
be under the direction of the white State govern- 
ments of the South, or under the control of the 
fanatical social equality advocates who would 
speedily take up the work if we should abandon 
it. If the white man on either side of the ques- 
tion, is an enemy to his race, is it not the man 
who would turn over negro training to such ele- 
ments rather than keep it under the direction of 
the white South ? 

The Vardaman idea therefore is not a remedy 
for anything. It could only make a bad matter 
worse; we should only have confusion worse con- 
founded. But there is a remedy, and we have al- 
ready hinted at it. Let us hear again the words 
of Dr. Brooks: “Education the great remedy? 


Yes, but the kind of edueation that trains to ef-. 


fectiveness and pride in the tasks one has to per- 
form.” This is to-day the great need of both 
white and black schools. There is an imperative, 











irrepressible call for the remaking of the public 
school curriculum. We must train men to work, 
not away from it. Instead of trying to give the 
negro a smattering of impossible “culchah,” we 
must give him the three R’s—every man needs 
them, whatever his work—and make the rest of 
his schooling bear directly on the common tasks 
of the black race. We must teach the child to find 
glory and beauty in the tasks at his door rather 
than spend a life in morbid longing for a career 
for which he is not fitted. Making agriculture a 
regular study in country schools is but the begin- 
ning. Domestic science must follow. We must 
give an industrial cast to the entire system of 
negro education. To the white man this is im- 
portant, but to the negro it is hardly less than a 
life and death matter. Let the negroes persis- 
tently refuse to fit themselves for the tasks now 
open to them, let them continue to reject the sub- 
stance for the shadow, and the doom of the race 
is sealed. It has been well said that if the negro 
onee abandons an occupation to white men, he 
never regains it. Blacksmithing, carpentry, the 
barber-shop business—these and other lines of 
work seem at times to be slipping from them. It 
is a crucial period for the black man. 

But the South needs the black man, and if he 
will only fit himself for the common duties of his 
sphere, he may become an element of wealth and 
prosperity. And the negro certainly needs the 
South and the friendship of the Southern white 
man. For both therefore industrial education is 
a erying need. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 

Education does not increase negro crime. That 
is plain. On the contrary, the records of the 
prisons and penitentiary show that the negroes 
who can read and write are less given to crime 
than are the illiterate negroes. 

The negroes are going to be educated. If the 
Southern white people abandon the work, it will 
be taken up by Northern fanaties who will com- 
plicate an already much-muddled situation. The 
question is not whether or not we shall have negro 
schools, but whether or not they shall remain un- 
der the control of the Southern white man. 

To withdraw aid to negro schools will not con- 
tribute in any degree to the solution of the labor 
problem. Ten times as many negro cooks and 
farm hands would go away as are now leaving, but 
enough negroes would remain to keep out white 
immigration. 

The real remedy is to make the schools train 
for work. A long step has been taken by the in- 
troduction of the study of agriculture, and this 
policy must be followed up and the entire system 
industrialized. We need a crusade not against 
negro schools, but against the wretchedly ineff- 
cient and unsuitable methods which have been in 
force in negro schools. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SUB-ALLIANCE MEETINGS, 


The Program Committee of the State Farmers’ 


-Alliance—consisting of Dr. C. W. Burkett, Dr. 


F. L. Stevens, Secretary Parker and the writer— 
suggests the following topic for discussion at the 
January county meetings: “To what extent 
should farmers co-operate?” In the sub Alliance 
meetings in January, it is suggested that the fol- 
lowing subject be discussed: “In view of the 
great fluctuations in prices of cotton and tobac- 
co, and the peculiar conditions existing, should 
we increase or decrease our 1904 acreage of these 
money crops?” The Committee further recom- 
mends that at the next meeting of each sub Al- 
lianee, the Secretary read the entire list of free 
farmers’ bulletins, as published in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, and send to his Representa- 
tive in Congress a complete list of those desired 
by the members of the sub. In cotton growing 
counties, it might be well to discuss the necessity 
of a Government appropriation for fighting the 
boll weevil, and petitions in regard to this mat- 
ter would not be out of order. 
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NO PAPER NEXT WEEK. 


As usual, The Progressive Farmer force will 
take a vacation Christmas Week—or at least, 
leave off routine work long enough to straighten 
out the kinks in the old year’s business and get 
ready for the New Year. Our next issue will ap- 
pear January 5, 1904, 

That every member of every family which this 
paper visits may have the happiest of Christnfses 
and the brightest of New Years, is the earnest 
wish of The Progressive Farmer management. 
May Santa Claus neglect no boy or girl, and may 
the spirit of “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
bring joy to every man and woman. 





THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING ASSURED. 


Tt will gratify thousands of Prugressive Farmer 
readers to learn that an Agricultural Building 
for the A. & M. College is at last in sight. The 
State Board of Agriculture, acting under direc- 
tions of an act of the last Legislature, will borrow 
the money and erect the structure. It is hoped 
that the corner stone can be laid at the commence- 
ment next May. 

The next Legislature, however, ought to com- 
plete this building at public expense. It is grossly 
unjust to compel the farmers of the State, who 
have paid three-fourths of the appropriations for 
the textile and mechanical buildings, to erect an 
Agricultural Building at their own expense, unaid- 
ed by any other class of people. 





THE GRANVILLE TOBACCO WILT. 


The North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
_ Station has issued a special bulletin (No. 188) 

on “The Granville Tobacco Wilt,” the destructive 
disease which played such havoe in Granville 
County last summer. The authors are Professors 
F. L. Stevens and W. G. Sackett. All interested 
tobacco growers should obtain and read the bulle- 
tin'in full, but for the benefit of the general pub- 
lic we reprint here the conclusions of Messrs. 
Stevens and Sackett: 

“The tobacco wilt is a very serious enemy which 
not only injures the crop, but also depreciates the 
value of the land affected, inasmuch as it prohib- 
its the growing of tobacco in the affected soils. 

“It is a contagious disease, spreading largely 
through infected soil. 

“There is a little hope of restoring land that 
is once affected. The utmost care should be taken 
therefore to prevent the spreading of the germ 
by means of infected tools or by any means. 

“The number of germs should be diminished by 
cleaning up old fields and by burning all diseased 
plants in slightly affected fields as soon as they 
are discovered. 

“The greatest hope for the redemption of land 
now affected lies in the development of a variety 
of tobacco that can resist the disease.” 





MEETING OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The North Carolina Horticultural Society met 
in Raleigh, last Tuesday. The Society now has 
nearly a hundred active members and it is to be 
regretted that a larger number did not attend this 
meeting. President Van Lindley presided, and 
Mr. Franklin Sherman acted as Secretary. Ar- 
rangements were made for holding special horti- 
cultural meetings in different parts of the State 
next summer. A committee, consisting of T. B. 
Parker, T. K. Bruner and H. H. Brimley, was ap- 
pointed to arrange with Eastern truck growers 
for a fruit and vegetable exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair. No changes were made in the list of offi- 
cers, the following being re-elected: 

President.—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President.—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee.—J. Van Lindley, Chair- 
man, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. Black- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck, Moses Cone. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility, 
for certainly man is of kin to the beasfs by his 
body; and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, 
he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys 
likewise magnanimity and the raising of human 
nature. For take an example of a dog, and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on 
when he finds himself maintained by a man, who to 
him is instead of a God. .... So man, when he 
resteth and assumeth himself upon divine protec- 
tion and favor, gathereth a force and faith which 
human nature in itself-could not obtain; therefore 

atheism depriveth human nature of the 
means to exalt itself above human frailty.—From 
Lord Bacon’s Essay on “Atheism.” 





O, Little Town of Bethlehem. 


O, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wandering love; 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King. 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven; 
No ear may hear his coming. 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meeks souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell; 
O, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 
—Phillips Brooks. 





Christmas. 


And it came to pass in those days, that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed. 

(And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.) 

And all went to be taxed, every one into his 
own city. 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of 
the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, (because he was 
of the house and lineage of David,) 

To be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being 
great with child. 

And so it was, that, while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be deliv- 
ered. 

And she brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger; because there was no room for them 
in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them; and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the eity of Da- 
vid a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger. 





And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing: 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 

And it came to pass, as. the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known to us. 

And they came with haste, and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 

And when they had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning 
this child. 

And all they that heard it wondered at those 
things which were told them by the shepherds. 

But Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, as it was told unto them.—Luke 
2 :1-20. 





On Keeping Christmas. 


Christmas has been so long associated in the 
popular mind with the exchanging of gifts that 
we have lost somewhat the real meaning of these 
gifts, which are, indeed, only intended as symbols 
of love and good-will. Only to children do we 
give with that freedom and spontaneity which 
makes the gift more precious to the giver than to 
the recipient. To get as much as possible of this 
real old Christmas spirit toward one’s fellows 
should be the engaging business of every one. We 
must be good to somebody on Christmas Day, and 
after buying toys for the children no one thing 
occurs to us that is so easy to accomplish and so 
full of results as taking a little thought for the 
lonely. Christmas is a festival of the family. But 
how many among our acquaintances are there who 
have no families; how many excellent old bachel- 
ors and lonely old ladies! We do not mean the 
poor—-there are plenty of philanthropists to look 
after them, and they are usually well blessed with 
families; but a man may be as rich as Croesus, 
and yet if he have no place to eat but a hotel he 
is poorer at Clristmas than an Irishman with 
six children and only money enough for one meal. 
He belongs to a class which may well be an object ° 
of your solicitude. Perhaps they could buy you 
out thrice over, but you have a home and they 
Be good to them—ask the lonely man 
to dinner. It is not for the dinner’s sake, but the 
spirit in which you make them guests at your 
house, that these lonely people will bless you. And 
when they have told a story at your board, and 
dandled the children (if by good luck you have 
any), and sat about the fire in the evening, how 
much cheered and bettered they will go away; 
how it will warm their hearts to feel that some- 
body eared enough for them to ask them to be 
members of a family even for a day. That is all 
Christmas is for—to show other people that we 
love them, and to learn and be cheered by the 
thought that there are people who care about us. 
The unattached people scrape along after a fash- 
ion during the year, but at the holidays season 
“e in a cold world, and then, if ever, do they 


have not. 


they : 
crave the thing which never comes truly into their 
lives; and you, if you have a home—only a little 
one—share it on Christmas Day with some friends 
who have none.—December Woman’s Home Com- 


panion. 





A Christmas Thought. 


If you are generous to others and grateful to 
God on Christmas day, why can you not strive to 
be the same on every other day of the twelve- 
month? That is a poor watch that is right only 


onee in twenty-four hours. Keep Christmas in 
a warm heart, aud open hand all the year round! 


—Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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FARMING IN THE NORTHWEST. 





Something About Wheat Growing in the 
Great Red River Valley in the Da- 
kotas. 


A correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer, a citizen of North Caroli- 
na, recently took a trip to the Dako- 
tas and has written a very readable 
letter setting forth his impressions 
of the Northwest. From his letter 
we clip the following extracts about 
Dakota farming: 

The Red River, according to the 
information at hand, will be set 
down as having its  head-waters 
somewhere south of Fargo and flow- 
ing north on the line between North 
Dakota and Minnesota into Manitoba 
and emptying into Lake Winnepeg, 
which is one of the estuaries of Hud- 
son Bay. 

This valley is a great wheat-pro- 
ducing section and probably has no 
superior in that line in all of North 
America. In width, to 
west, varying from 50 to 100 miles, 
it is a dead level, flat as a paneake, 
an ideal prairie. The soil is black 
and very fertile. A guess is not 
hazarded as to the yield per acre. A 
statement has been 
average yield of wheat for the whole 
State of North Dakota this year was 
20 bushels per acre. 


from east 


made that the 


No barnyard 
manure or other fertilizer is put up- 
on the land. No provision for sav- 
ing manures of any kind is made ex- 
cept by truckers and they conduct 
their operations only near the larger 
towns. The price of these lands is 
from $20 to $30 per acre, $30 being 
very high and $20 very low for good 
land. An advertisement in a Fargo 
paper is called to mind, wherein thc 
owner of a section, 640 aeres, located 
on a railroad, not far from Fargo, on 
which were good dwelling houses. 
barns, outhouses, @te., offered it for 
sale at $22.50 per acre. He stated 
that neighboring lands were being 
held at $25, but that he would sell 
at the price offered as an inducement 
to prompt trade—he wished to vet 
away before winter set in. 

This is the country of the “bonan- 
za farmer,” who cultivates hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of acres in 
one holding, sowing and reaping up- 
on a large scale and being able, on 
account of the grandeur of his oper- 
ations, to succeed upon a smaller ner 





cent of net profit than if he were eul- | 
tivating smaller holdings. Of course | 
there are many who are not bonanza 
farmers, but the rule is large farms 
even if they are not bonanza farms 
In approaching Fargo, through th: 
valley on the Minnesota side, one is 
struck with the fact that the country 
seems, from the railroad train. to le 
sparsely settled, and the farm houses 
to be far apart. It is said that the 
tendeney is now decidedly in the di- 
rection of dividing up the holdings 
and of the passine of the bonanza 
farmer. Their wheat threshing ar- 
rangements different 
The outfit consists of a 
combined traction or road and sta- 
tionary engine which upon 
three trucks, the separator and me- 
chanical devices, a bunk-shack and , 


is somewhat 


from ours. 


draws, 


a eook-shack. The farmer is not at 
the either of feeding or 
lodging the machine hands and all 


expense 


that he is responsible for is keeping 
“to” the 
thresher and having bags or portable 


the wheat in the straw 
bins ready to receive the grain after 
it has been separated from the straw 
The price per thou- 
sand pounds for threshing is some- 


and weighed. 


thing more for wheat in the shock 
than for wheat that is stacked, be- 
cause the machinery has to be taken 
up and set down more than once if it 
is in the shock, whereas if it is stack- 
ed a. location is made in the stack 
yard and the work is done at one set- 
Wheat is seldom stack- 
ed, however, unless the farmer is 
anxious to clear his fields and begin 
upon his fall plowing; for it must 


ting down. 


be remembered that as early as the 
middle of November there is enough 
frost in the ground to interfere with 
plowing, even in a mild fall, as this 
has been. 

North Dakota is interesting be- 
Here 
is a great Commonwealth, teeming 
with prosperous towns and cities and 


cause it is so new and young. 


rich and well-eultivated farms, sup- 
plied with all the comforts, luxuries 
and modern devices of civilization 
which less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was a vast prairie covered 
in summer with sweet and succulent 
first frost 


touched them as with a magician’s 


grasses that, when the 


wand, turned to well-cured and nu- 
Over 
fields roamed and grew fat herds of 


tritious hay. these Elysian 
elk and buffalo, whose only enemies 
were the predatory Indians and the 
white and frontiersmen. 
‘What a transformation! A prominent 
citizen of Fargo tells of going with 


a partner, 18 years ago, to a point 


hunters 


a couple of hundred miles southwest 
of Fargo and taking us some gov- 
ernment land. They were 100 miles 
They built «a 
in a crop of potatoes. 
and 70 tons of 
buffalo hay and then went out to the 
little frontier settlement of Fargo 
to rest their faces and lay in provi- 


from any neighbors. 
shack, put 


eut, cured stacked 


sions. Six weeks later they returned 
to their entry and found not a wisp 


of their 70 tons of hay. The elk had 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


b 
Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 























Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 
Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 

Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


1. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 
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EVE! 


Protect the Farm and Teach us to Love 


and live in the great ‘‘out-of-doors.’’ We make firearms for 
every purpose suitable for boy or man, from $2.50 to $150.00. 


We recqmmend Especial'y 
of Our Rifles 


' “Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” 
\.. “Crack Shot”? $4 
“Favorite,” No. 17 $6 


If your dealer won't supply you 
—send to us. We wiii sell te 


Send for Our Free Book 


of 128 pages, which tells about the z 
**Stevens’'—gives pictures and prices, [Rg 
Contains interesting articles on Hunt- a 
ing, Canoeing, Target Shooting, etc, 


PUZZL aclever Rifle Puzzle will 
be mauied postpaid for qc, 
in stamps. It is Icts of fun—‘‘easy 


when you know how’’—but ev- 
eryone can’t solve it. Can you? 


$3 


a 





you by mail, express’ paid. 


Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 9 Main Street. 


rere < 


SE RPE SER 


+ CHICOPEE FALLS ,.NASS. 











TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right. and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
bundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a bosSTROM Im- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL with Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 
ob ecg terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
Jultnre Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is po better instrument made_ write for de- 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [fg. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 










































Has Your School a Library? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


$s 50 WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in- 
2) cluding a #30 library for your school, to be selected from the most su 
perb list adopted for that purpose All thi< at a cost tothe district of only $10. 
Only 400 schools. The first to make ready cao secure the benefits of this 


offer. 80 you'll have to 
BE QUICK. 


Has your schovol a Library? Then you wish to enlargeit. If you do, then 
there is $40 worth of the same kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library List. 
All this to cost your district only $10, Only 485 districts can avail themselves 
of this opportunity, so 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5053 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get in unuer either of the above prov sions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient ¢ ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Li-t, ail at a custto the dist ict of oniy $10. Fituer one 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 
will be well for you to 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State fs requested to drop us a card giving 

county, bame or number of bis district. po tofiice address of schools, and his 

own nome and address, and fui! particulars will be sent him or her at once, 
aress 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, MN. C. 


AARARARARARARA 
WANTED— 








Every one who intends to 





handle ree Boxes and sup- EE I z= 

; plies next spring (when I wall be too busy to - == ¥ } 
attend to vou properly), to order now, when t = ¢ +4 == = i 

| Ihave ;lenty of time. I bandle the most A - - 4 


practica) and compleie Bee Box in the world 
for the p:odu tion of fine comb honey. P: ice 
complete, 10, Hight per cent. off if order 
is ti ed at once with cash. 

WALTER L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


have to be stronger and well anchored for Page 
| Stock Fences. Fewer line posts are required. 
| PaGk WOVEN WIRE FENCE (Q., Adrian, Mich. 
| 





When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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chewed it all up. By and by a rail- 
road came along and adopted their 
farm as a town-site and now a pros- 
pering city covers the elks’ stock- 
yard. 

The Dakota farmer is prosperous 
this year. But he has his troubles. 
Some summers come drouths that 
fairly blister the face of the earth. 
These he dreads. It is a young State, 
however, and he learns by experience. 
Like our North Carolina’ eotton 
farmer, he at one time pinned him- 
self to one crop. He would not waste 
his rich Red River land on any less 
remunerative crop than wheat. Now 
he diversifies his crops and, still like 
the North Carolina cotton farmer, 
raises his hog and hominy. He has 
a great advantage in his rich soil, 
easily cultivated and seemingly inex- 
haustible. He has his drawbacks 
and limitations, the chief of which 
is the severity of the winter climate. 
This makes it more expensive for 
him to live and keep his family in 
comfort, to feed shelter his 
stock and it limits the variety of his 
crops. The North Carolina farmer 
has a less fertile soil to contend with 
and, while the necessity that is on 
him to build this up with fertilizers 
puts him at a disadvantage with the 
Dakota farmer, he has the advantage 
in being able to house and winter his 
stock at less expense, to keep his own 
family upon a smaller outlay (count- 
ing alone the item of fuel which in 
the Northwest is an 
pense), and he has such a great va- 


and 


enormous ex- 


riety of crops to raise—corn, wheat. 
tobaeceo, cotton, grasses. 
trucks (raised out of doors in the 
winter), ete. 
more comfortable in the winter. It 
has been extremely mild in North 
Dakota all fall, not colder than in 
the Eastern States, and they say that 
the extreme cold weather, which nev- 
er comes before January, often does 


peanuts, 


And then he is so much 


not continue more than a couple of 
Still, it is probable that Sen- 
ator Vance’s joke about the Florida 
man, who spent a whole year in Ashe- 


weeks. 


ville, saying that the climate of west- 
ern North Carolina was nine months 
winter and three months blamed cold 
weather, will apply to NortheDakota. 
built to 
stand it, for they come from a cold 
part of the world. 


Those Seandinavians are 





Joekins was not elected, but he 
was a candidate and made speeches. 
of his 


warn the slumbering, deluded men 


Here is one passages: “I 
who are marching in the ranks of the 
snags and 
Tf they 


will put their ears to the ground they 


enemy, that there are 
sunken rocks ahead of them! 


will hear the still, small voice of the 
people, whose rising wrath will pres- 
ently scorch them as with an aval- 
anche, and burl 
seats of power!” 


them from their 





“T wonder,” said the man of a sta- 
tistical turn, “how much powder is 


destroyed daily in useless salutes.” 
“There must be a lot,” said the friv- 
olous girl, “but I suppose women will 
go on kissing one another just the 
same.”—New Yorker. 





A Word to the Allianmceen of North 
Carolina. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


The time will soon be here for our 
county meetings. We are hoping 
and believing that the year 1904 will 
do more for the Farmers’ Alliance 
than has been done in any year in all 
the past. We shall expect that the 
January quarterly meeting will be an 
expression of the earnestness of the 
great work we are hoping to do in 
the coming year. 

The success of this meeting large- 
ly depends on what we do or do not 
do in our sub meetings. Let me urge 
upon every sub Alliance in the State 
that we try to make the December 
meetings the best of all the year. Let 
us every one feel that he or she has 
an individual part to perform, and 
strive to do our level best. 

We have every reason to be encour- 
aged. Edgecombe, Martin, Pitt and 
no doubt Halifax also will be with 
us before the January meeting. These 
added to the more than thirty other 
counties that have stood firm through 
all the ups and downs of the past 
seventeen years of our. existence, 
should stimulate us to greater activ- 
ity. 

Go to your sub Alliance meetings 
with some definite aim in view, and 
let us bend all our energy to the mak- 
ing of the county meetings to be 
held on the second Thursday in Jan- 
uary, 1904, better in every way than 
ever before. I feel especially proud 
of Edgecombe County’s last meeting. 
That was an initiative step, a step 
in the right direction; but how eould 
it be otherwise with such people as 
make up the Alliance .in that good 
old county ? 

Don’t forget your sub meetings 
the last of December. Don’t forget 
that the success of the first quarterly 
meeting depends on these meetings. 

Don’t forget that The Progressive 
Farmer is our organ, and that it is 
one of the very best all-round family 
papers printed in the South. Give it 
your hearty support. You need it. 
It needs you. 

Let us try to go into the new year 
with new zeal, and new hope, and 
renewed energy. Let us try to get up 
on higher and holier and happier and 
better ground. Let us lay aside 
whatever has kept us away from our 
Let the past go with 
the old year, and let us as farmers 
look to our best interest, organize 
and stand as one man for our better- 
ment, socially, financially, economi- 
‘ally, remembering that the great 
aim of the Farmers’ Allianee is not 
to pull down other elasses, but to 


best interests. 


help up the farmer. 
H. M. CATES, 
State Organizer. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





A FRIGHTENED HORSE, 


Running like mad down the street 
damping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
occurrences. It behooves every- 
body to have a reliable Salve handy 
and there’s none as good as Buck- 
len’s Arniea Salve. Burns, Cuts, 
Sores, Fezema and Piles, disappear 
quickly under its soothing effect. 25 
cents at all drug stores. 








Nature’s Greatest Cure 
For Men and Women 





Swamp-Root is the Most Perfect Healer and Natural Aid to the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bladder Ever Discovered. 





Swamp-Root Saved My Life. 


A Farmer’s Strong Testimonial. 


I received promptly the sample bottle of 
your great kidney remedy, ~waw p-Rovot. 
1 had an awful pain in my back, over the 


MR. T. S.APKER. 








kidneys, and had to urinate from four to 
seven time? a night, often wilh smarting and 
buraing. Brick dust would settlein the urine 
I lost twenty unds in two weeks, and 
thought 1 would soon die. I took the first 
dose of your Swamp-Root in the evening, at 
bed time, aud was very much surprised; I 
had to urinate but once that night, and the 
second night I did not get up until morning. 
I have used three bottles of Swamp-Koot, 
and to-day am as well as ever. 

I am a farmer, and am working every dav, 
and weigh 190 pounds, the same that | weigh- 
ed before 1 was taxen sick. 

Gratefully yours, 

Sec. F. A. & I. U. 504. 

April 9, 1903. 


T. S. APKER, 
Marsh Hill, Pa. 


There comes a time to both men 
and women when sickness and poor 
health*bring anxiety and trouble hard 
to bear; disappointment seems to fol- 
low every effort of physicians in our 
behalf, and remedies we try have lit- 
tle or no effect. In many such cases 
serious mistakes are made ™m doctor- 
ing, and not knowing what the dis- 
ease is or what makes us sick. Kind 
nature warns us by certain symp- 
toms, which are unmistakable evi- 
dence of danger, such as too frequent 
desire to urinate, scanty supply, 
scalding irritation, pain or dull ache 
in the back—they tell us in silence 
that our kidneys need doctoring. If 
neglected now, the disease advances 








until the face looks pale or sallow, 
puffy or dark circles under the eyes, 
feet swell, and sometimes the heart 
acts badly. 

There is comfort in knowing that 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
fulfills every wish in quickly reliev- 
ing such troubles. It correets ina- 
bility to hold urine and sealding pain 
in passing it, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compell- 
ed to get up many times during the 
night to urinate. In taking this 
wonderful -new discovery, Swamp- 
Root, you afford natural help to Na- 
ture, for Swamp-Root is the most 
perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that has ever been discov- 
ered. 


Swamp-Root a Blessing to Women. 


My kidneys aud bladder gave me grea 
trouble for over two mouths, and 1 suffered 





























untold misery. I became weak, emaciated! 
and very muchrun down. I had great affi 
culty in retaining my urine,and waso liged 
to pass water very often, night and day. Af- 
ter I had usedasample botueof Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent to me on my request, I 
experienced relief,and | immediately bought 
of my druggist two Jarge bottles, and co.- 
tinued taking it regularly. I am pleased to 
say that Swainp-Root cured me entirely. I 
can now stand on my feet all day without 
any bad symptoms wha'ever. Swamp-Root 
has proved a blessing to me. 
Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. E. AUSTIN, 

19 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Prove What SWAIMIP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy Will Do fur YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive 
Farmer Have a Sample Bottle FREE by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you are sick or “feel badly” write at once to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail. 
immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, and 
a book telling all about it, and containing many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. In 
writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fif- 


ty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere, 


Don’t 


make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
LOW! 


| 


One Registered Bull, very fine, ten months | 


old. One Registered Bull, six months old 
One Registered Bull four months old. | Lot of 
Yegvade Bull calves One Bull out of a Here- 
ford cow by big Angus Bull, five months old; 
good enough to head anybody's beef herd. 
We were awarded nine first and f ur second 
premiumsfat the last Charlotte, N.C., Fa'r. 

The above stocks ave as fine as can be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


W. M. WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 








“Once Grown Always Grown” 


The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $59,09 to publish. If you 
have a garden you ean have a conv 
forthe asking. Senda postal for it te 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXXIV. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Christmas is the one day which 
nearly the whole civilized world cele- 
brates. It has given more real pleas- 
ure to children than can be had from 
all other sources combined. The 
shout of the angels to the shepherds 
brought happiness to a few, but to- 
day the number is almost beyond 
computation. Father saves up mon- 
ey to lay in supplies, mother does 
her best to see to how many of the 
family she can give something that 
will give joy and gladness, and broth- 
ers and sisters often plan for weeks 
ahead that the present shall be per- 
fect and that it will give full satis- 
faction. Some of the heathen na- 
tions, like the Chinese, have their 
days of frost, but they are not to be 
compared to our Christmas. 

There is one feature that is con- 
nected with the way we celebrate 
Christmas, which often mars the 
pleasure, and that is drinking to ex- 
cess. It is to be hoped that this will 
change. It is rarely done except by 
men. If our wives and daughters 
should take a hand in the game, it 
is likely the men would give up in 
disgust. ’ 

The stores everywhere have a sup- 
ply of toys to please the children. 
Santa Claus, during our childhood. 
confined himself to a few confec- 
tioneries, but what a change has 
come over this line of goods! In- 
stead of a few nuts, candy, etc., there 
are toys of every description, some 
tools that are real useful, and many 
nice books are displayed from which 
a good selection mav be made. 

One other thing which we think 
ought to be included in every list is 
some/musical instrument. How of- 
ten has there been a taste for music 
aroused by some toy instrument like 
a toy violin, piano, ete. 

Children should be encouraged tc 
take care of their toys. If boys have 
a place given them to put away 
tools, ete., in, and we are required 
to put them away every time they are 
used, it will cause them to form hab- 
its which bring success in life, while 
if they neglect to have a place for 
every thing, they may wonder later 
in life why they could not succeed. 
Girls should be taught the same les- 
sons, and while the toys are new and 
the children are so elated over them 
is a good time to give the first les- 
sons in “place and order.” 

We always liked to have Christmas 
trees. There is nothing that will 
dazzle the eye of a child more than 
a nicely gotten-up Christmas tree 
with all the beautiful toys, ete., with 
the brilliant little wax candles of 
every color sending out their lights 


in every direction. Some times prac- 
tical jokes are played off on people. 
Once in a while some one will get 
mad, which only adds fun to those 
who are concerned. 

A merry Christmas and happy New 
Year to all is the wish of 

HARRY FARMER. 





The date of the opening of King’s 
Business College was incorrectly 
printed last week. It should have 
been January 4 instead of January 
94, 





Avoid the Mushroom Swindle. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

One or two so-called firms in New 
York, with no responsible name at- 
tached, are sending circulars all over 
this State urging people to grow 
mushrooms for them, and _ telling 
wonderful tales about the profit of 
the business. They offer to send the 
spawn enough to snawn a bed 3x5 
feet for $1, and this is all there is in 
it, for any one can buy spawn enough 
for such a bed for ten cents, I find 
on reference to the catalogues. Then 
a green person will probably fail en- 
tirely in his first efforts, and will sim- 
ply be out of pocket what he has paid 
the swindlers. They offer to buy all 
that are grown at the market price, 
and tell that the price is often as 
high as $2 a pound, when, in fact, it 
is seldom above 50 cents, and often 
down to 25 cents, and never up to 
$2. Mushrooms can only be grown 
commercially where there is a con- 
stant and plentiful supply of fresh 
horse manure, and they cannot be 
grown and shipped from here profita- 
bly even if they could be packed so 
as to carry safely. I fear these fel- 
lows are duping a good many women 
out of their dollars, as many have 
written to me for instructions: about 
growing mushrooms, and have sent 
me the pretty circulars these swind- 
lers have gotten out. I have exposed 
them to some extent in my paper. 
and I hope that the agricultural press 
of this State will aid in preventing 
poor people from being robbed, for 
these fellows will never buy a mush- 
room if any are grown. ‘They tell 
their dupes that they can buy the 
spawn elsewhere if they send a sam- 
ple to them to see if it is good. As 
no one can tell the quality of spawn 
from inspection, this simply means 
that they will pronounce it bad and 
sell theirs. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. MASSEY, 


Horticulturist North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. 





A child may know all the letters 
singly, yet be unable to put them 
into words. So it is possible to know 
every word in the Bible and yet to 
miss the revelation.—Joseph Parker. 





Only the man who prays can really 
say whether prayer is answered. Why 
set a bulldog to criticise a nightin- 
gale?—Joseph Parker. 








Five Baskets or Three 


A planter who can make five baskets of 
Cotton where lie formerly made but three, by § 
simply Top Dressing his land with one bun- 
dred pounds, per acre, of 


Nitrate of Soda 


(The Standard Ammoniate) 
is simply neglecting to reap full benefit from 
his soil if he does not use the Nitrate, for 
this result is within the reach of every Cotton 
anter. 

Equally profitable results may be obtained 
from corn, grass, tobacco or potatoes, from 
fruits or garden product ts, in fact from any- 
thing that grows. ° food for Plants,” and 
Other valuable bulletins giving actual field 
trials with Nitrate of Soda at Agricultural 
Sxperieen! Stations, are sent free to farm= 

rs. Send name and address on Post Card, 


William S. Myers, Director, 12-16 John St.,N.Y. / 








County Alliance Meetings. 


Will you please allow me to say 
through your paper that at the meet- 
ing at the Sampson County Farm- 
ers’ Alliance the second Thursday in 
January at Boykins there will be a 
public discussion on the following 
topic: Should the State appropri- 
ate an amount to the A. & M. Col- 
lege equal to that given to the other 
institutions of learning in the State? 
Let every one attend. 

Fraternall, 
A. D. LOCKEMAN 
County Lecturer. 


Please allow me space in your pa- 
per to announce to all Alliancemen 
that the next Wilson County Alli- 
ance will meet with Lucama Sub Al- 
liance the second Thursday in Janu- 
ary, 1904. All Alliance men are ask- 
ed to attend the meeting. 

J. H. FLOWERS, 
See-Treas. of W. C. A. 


The Cumberland County Farmers’ 
Allianee will hold its next regular 
meeting with Flea Hill sub at Flea 
Hill, on W ednesday before the sec- 
ond Thursday in January, 1904. 
Brethren, please let us have a good 
attendance on that day, and endeavor 
to make our County Alliance one of 
the best in the State. No doubt we’ll 
meet with opposition from several 
sources by suspicious persons claim- 
ing that ‘the Farmers’ Alliance is a 
political party, first on the fence 
then on each side. Brethren, just 
politely tell all such persons they are 
mistaken in their ideas concerning 
our order. Not only tell them so, but 
let us prove this so by our actions. 

D. D. BAIN, 
Secretary C. C. F. A. 















CARTRIDGES AND 
SHOT SHELLS 


“represent the experience of 35 
years of ammunition making. 

U.M.C. on the head of a cart- 
ridge is a guarantee of quality. 
Sure 





fire-—accurate — reliable. 
Asx your Ceaicr. 


Catalog sent 
upon request, 


“THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE C2. 


BRIDGE PCRT, CONN. 

















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
‘ured. ALA NTION GIVEN—19 
ae EXPERIENCE. Book ‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
‘oc! 


in special notice, 


INVENTIVE AGE 


monthly —Eleven 
918 F Sr., N. W., 


E. G. SIGGERS 12.5 sr.8- oe 

















Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘sc 


300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating all fur animals. 
All about trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, all kinds of 
traps, decoys, &e. Special Price PL, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Furs, ides. Prico List free 
4NDEKSCH BROS,, Dept.816, Minneapolis, Mina, 











oP 
The flavor bi TOBACCO may be in- 
jured by the use of stable and rank 
organic manures, 


otash 


in the form of sulphate produces an 
improved flavor and a good yield. 

Tobacco must have Potash. 

Our little book, “Tobacco Culture,” con- 
tains much valuable information, and every 
tobacco grower can obtain a copy free of 
charge by writing for it. r 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—9% Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22'4 So. Broad St. 


” 














Unquestionably the Greatest Com- 
bination Offer of Its Kind 
Ever Made. 


The Young People’s 
Weekly, 
The Girls’ Companion, 
The Boys’ World. 


While each of these papers aims at the 
same vitally important end; namely. help- 
ing the boys and girls of to-day, to become 
the strong, upright men and women of to- 
po a al each covers the ground in a differ- 
ent w 

THE YounG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is of 
intense interest tothe whole family. Its sto- 
ries, special departmenis and other features 
appeal to and help every member of the 
household. 

THE GIRLS’ COMPANION (Werkly) is 
devoted exclusively to matters of deepest in- 
terest to girls, while the BOYS WORLD 
(Weeklv) helps the boys to become clean, 
straightforward men by showing them how 
to mix their Christianity with tyeir every 
day life. The combined circulation of thrse 
three publications now exceeds three- “or 
ters of a million, and is rapidly growing. 
convince you of their merit, we will send all 
three for three months (thirteen weeks) for 
twenty-five cents. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CoO., 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 





The Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The contents of the December Number 
include the following articles: ..... 


Recent Theories in regard to the Determina- 
tion of Sex. Prof T. H. MORGAN. 
The Academy of Science of St. Louts. 
Prof. WILLIAM TRELEASE, 
The Tetrahedal Kites of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR. 
Hertzian Wave Wireless Telegrapry. 
Dr. J. A. FLEMING. 
The Salmon and Sa'mon Streams of Alaska. 
President DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
The Storm Center in the Balkans 
Dr. ALLEN MCLAUGHLIN. 
The Growth of Rural Population. 
F age T. CARLTON. 
Rear Admiral Melville, U. ,and Aprlied 
Science in the ¢ orp al all of the New 
Fleet. The Late Prof. R. H. THURSTON. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY Pas bad 
few riva's and no equal in the educative ser- 
vice it has done for the American people. A 
complete set of the volumes thus far pub- 
lished is both a history of science for the pe- 
riod covered, and at the same time a pretty 
com plete eyclopediae of natural science. 
There is nothing to fill its place, and tocarry 
it on is bepefaction tothe pubiic, __W. T. HAR- 
RIS, U. S.Comm ssioner of Education. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY. 
$8.00 per year. 


M@ THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY Will 
be sent for six months for ®ne dollar to pew 
subscribers mentioning the Progressive 
Farmer. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


80 cents per copy. 





The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 27. 





Review and Christmas Lesson. 


(Read Psalm 103 and Matthew 2: 
1-12.) 

Though the time afforded will be 
necessarily short, it will be well to 
preface the regular quarterly review 
with a brief study of the familiar 
story of the Visit of the Wise Men 
to the cradle of the infant Jesus, as 
told in the Christmas lesson appoint- 
ed for this Sunday. Those who pre- 
fer to have the Christmas lesson pre- 
cede rather than follow Christmas 
Day may transpose this lesson with 
the last. 

The analogy between the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to see King 
Solomon, and the coming of the Magi 
to see the Messiah, is simply one of 
the many helpful parallels which may 
be drawn between the Old Testament 
lessons which we have been studying, 
and the life of Christ toward which 
we should make all our thoughts 
converge. 

We turn now to the review of the 
lessons of the past quarter. 

1. David Brings Up the Ark.—This 
lesson lays a strong emphasis upon 
the essence of true religion. It re- 
veals God as a perfectly holy Being, 
who must be reverenced in all things. 

2. God’s Covenant with David.— 
The exceeding richness of God’s 
promises is illustrated in God’s cove- 
nant with David, and the fulfillment 
of those promises in David and his 
seed is one of the strongest founda- 
tions for an abiding faith in God. 

3. David’s Confession. — Repent- 
ance as the only way of escape for 
the sinner, whether rich or poor, wise 
or ignorant, king or peasant, is the 
truth brought out in the story of 
David’s confession of his grievous 
sin. 

4. David’s Joy Over Forgiveness.— 
The blessedness of the man who, hay- 
ing sinned, has repented and con- 
fessed his sin unto God is clearly 
and fully shown in the story of Da- 
vid’s experience as told by himself 
in the thirty-second Psalm. 

5. Davidand Absalom.—The hate- 
ful characteristics of a rebellious 
son, as diselosed in this lesson, should 
serve as a warning against filial dis- 
obedience at the present day. How- 
ever great David’s errors, the fact 
is unquestionable that Absalom was 
a thoroughly bad son. 

6. David’s Grief Over Absalom.— 
In David’s anxiety to ovreserve the 
life of his erring son, we have a pic- 
ture of the infinite love of our 
heavenly Father, who tenderly calls 
every sinner to return unto him. 

7. David’s Trust in God.—Human 
trust in God has perhaps never found 
more beautiful expression than in the 
Shepherd Psalm of David. And Da- 
vid’s s Shephe rd may be our Shepherd, 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 


Blunders are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Occasionally life itself is 
the price of a mistake, but you’ll nev- 
er be wrong if you take Dr. King’s 
New Life Pills for Dyspepsia, Dizzi- 
ness, Headache, Liver or Bowell trou- 
bles. They are gentle, yet thorough. 
25 cents at all drug stores. 








too, if we will only take him as our 
God and Saviour. 

8. The Curse of Strong Drink.— 
This was the World’s Temperance 
Lesson. The expresions used con- 
cerning strong drink in the text of 
this lesson are none too severe, for it 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
evils of intemperance. 

¥. David’s Charge to Solomon.— 
No nobler charge has ever been given 
by tather to son than was given by 
David to Solomon. its culmination 
is tound in the words: “know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a pertect heart and with a will- 
ing mind.” 

10. Solomon’s Wise Choice.—Out 
of many possible alternatives Solo- 
mon chose wisdom as the portion 
that he desired. ‘l'rue wisdom, that 
is the wisdom from above is still 
heaven’s choicest gift. 

11. ‘he Dedication of the Temple. 
—This lesson is an illustration ot 
hopes fultiled and purposes realized 
which should nerve us all to greater 
taithfulness in the ettort to build well 
our lives tor God. 

12. ‘he Queen of Sheba Visits Sol- 
omon.—Many royal visits have been 
made in the world’s history, but none 
is fraught with more suggestion that 
that which the Queen ot Sheba made 
to King Solomon. 





WHERE COLE PLANTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS ARE MADE. 
Among the many enterprises that 

centre in the great industrial city 

of Charlotte, there is not one of 
more interest to farming people than 
the plant of The Cole Manutacturing 

Company. 

We regret lack of space to give a 
full account of a visit to their ma- 
chine shops, foundry and warehouses, 
revealing a scene of busy workmen, 
modern machinery and _ up-to-date 
methods and equipment. <A glance 
at the ware-rooms was good evidence 
that full time had been made during 
the past year. Shipments have al- 
ready begun, and the superintendent 
reports that the present indications 
were that the entire output would 
be sold early in the season. 

The Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany was established for the manu- 
tacture of Planters and Distributors, 
and its conspicuous success has been 
attained solely upon the merits of 
their goods and the policy upon 
which the business is conducted. All 
of which entitles them to the fullest 
confidence of their customers. 





THE JOY OF OWNING A GUN. 


“A boy gets out of owning a gun 
all the joy there is in it,” says a well- 
known writer in the Industrial Sport- 
ing News. “There are mighty few 
pleasures, anyway, that a man can 
have a boy does not have on a smaller 
seale, but more intensely. 

“Some boys are hungrier for guns 
than others—that is partly a matter 
of what there is handy to shoot—but 
I never knew a boy who did not want 
a gun, and did not delight in it when 
he got it. It is not because of any 
innate murderousness in the boyish 
disposition, but merely because the 
gun means power, suggests the re- 
laxation of apron strings and is an 
exceedingly important and interest- 
ing piece of mechanism.” 

Such opinions have been offered by 
writers the country over. The move- 
ment for this “gun education” of the 
American boy was begun by the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., of Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., makers of the fam- 
ous “Stevens” firearms. The cata- 
logue of this company is a mine of 
information on gun owning and 
makes excellent winter nighgt Yead- 
ing for grown-ups as well as for the 
boy. It will be mailed free. 








GUAR 
i TED 
$5 00 petty Fare Paid. 500 
ae es ocd at Cost. Write Quick 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 
YEARLY PROFIT WITH HENS, 
Wonderful sc'entific discovery—45 go'd and 
mail postpaid for $1.00. All orders received 
in December I will include one large im- 
man’s Magazine for one year free, and all 
ego Send now. Address, J. E. RUE, 


LLL: san 
EE Courses Offered. 
How to Make $500.00 
Silver medals and diplomas awarded—by 
poi ted Resurrection Plant and the Wo 
. O. Box 4, Littleton, N. vc. 





$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different’styles or 
Mills and a pont variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 








Chester Whites. 


Registered herd—First Premium Stock; 
largest and most prolific hog on record; 
3 Sows. 41 Pigs ; breeding stock 400 to 700 
pounes ; easy feeders; service boars; sows 
red. Fancy Pigs for sale. 
M. FUNKHOUSER, 
Winchester, Va. 
References: Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Winchester, Va. 
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send in Your Orders at Once for.. 





FRUIT 


TREES 


PEA HULLERS 








Cutaway and 


Disk Harrows 








WIRE FENCING 
WAGONS, ETC. 








Onion Sets. 


Yellow Danvers, per bu., 32 lbs-------- 
Silver Skin, per bu., 32 Ibs---.------- 
White Multipliers, per bu., 40 lbs 
Yellow Potato, small, per bu., 40 Ibs__-- 


. (Crates, extra, roc. ; Bushel 


2.50 


2.75 
Hampers, 15c ; Barrel, 25c.) 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 








I can save you money on nearly ev- 


erything you wish 


for prices on the articles. 


General Price List. 


Ask 
I have no 


to purchase. 





7. B. PARKER. S. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








’Twas the Night Before Christmas. 





"Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse; 

The stockings were 
chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas 
would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug 
in their beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced 
in their heads; 

And mamma in her 
in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a 
long winter’s nap— 

When out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what 
was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up 
the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new- 
fallen snow, 

Gave a luster of midday to objects 
below; 

When, what to my wandering eyes 
should apnear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny 
reindeer, 

With a little old driver, 
and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. 
Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers 
‘they came, 
And he whistled and shouted and 
ealled them by name: 
“Now, Dasher, now, Dancer, 
Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on; 
and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch, to the top 
of the wall! 

Now dash away, dash away, dash 
away all!” 

As dfy leaves that before the wild 

hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, 
mount to the sky, 

So up to the housetops the coursers 
they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. 
Nicholas, too, 

And then in a twinkling I heard on 
the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each 
little hoof. 

As I drew in my head and was turn- 
ing around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came 
with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur 
head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished 
with ashes and soot: 

A bundle of toys he had flun on his 
back, 

And he looked like a peddler just 
opening his pack. 

His eyes, how they twinkled; 

dimvles, how merry 

His cheeks were like roses, 
like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up 
like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as 
white as the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in 
his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head 
like a wreath. 

He had a broad face 
round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a 
bowl] full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump 
jolly old elf ; 

And I laughed, when I saw him, 
spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his 
head 


hung by the 


soon 


*kerchief, and I 


so lively 


now, 


Donder 


from his 


his 


his nose 


and a little 


a right 





Soon gave me to know I had nothing 


to dread. 
spoke not a word, but went 
straight to his work, 


He 





And laying his finger aside of his 
nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney 
he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down 
of a thistle; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove 
out of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all 
a good-night!” 

—Selected. 





Better Than a Tree. 


The Barnes children couldn’t have 
any Christmas tree this year, but 
they had a jollier time than they had 
ever had with a tree. Joe said so, 
and George said so, too; and Grace 
and Winnie agreed with them. This 
is how it was done. A delightful 
young auntie lives with them. 

They call her the lady with a 
Bright Idea. She always has a new 
bright idea just in the nick of time, 
but this year it did seem as if the 
idea was brighter than ever. 

There was a very mysterious feel- 
ing in the air Christmas morning. 
Everybody looked at everybody else, 
and then they all smiled. Something 
good was going to happen. When 
the breakfast plates were lifted there 
were little envelopes tied with gay 
ribbons. Such a time as the children 
had untying them! Im each was a 
ecard, and on each card was a verse 
signed, “The Christmas Postman.” 

Joe shouted as he read his aloud: 


When you get this, dear Joe, 

You must straivht away go 

And look under your bed, 

But pray don’t bump your head! 


’ Joe jumped up, but auntie called: 
“Here, you must wait until the rest 
have read their notes, and all start 
at once.” 

The verses were all short. George 
read his next: 


Look behind your closet door 
For a great bir package on the floor. 


Grace’s read: 


the northeast 
sight, 

Under the coverlet, snowy white, 
You'll find a gift if you search just 
right. 


In chamber, out of 


Last came Winnie’s: 


A present lies on the garret stair; 
I think that Santa Claus dronned it 
there. 
Then off 


search for 


the children 
their presents. 


ran to 
Such a 





Bad grocer 
confesses his 


badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 


chimneys. 


in | 


MACBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


stamping and scuffling and shouting 
the grown people never heard! Pret- 
ty soon they came rushing down in 
one after another. Then such an 
untying of strings and tearing off of 
wrapping papers as there was! 
“Auntie! Auntie!” they shouted. 
“These are your presents! You are 
the Christmas postman!” 
Auntie’s gifts were not to be mis- 


taken. She made them nearly al- 
ways. 

Joe’s was an envelope album for 
scrapes. 


Joe liked to cut all sorts of things 
out of newspapers and magazines. 
The scrap album was made of twenty- 
six big brown envelopes tied together 
by cords in a pasteboard cover. They 
could be taken out when filled and 
new ones put in. 

George’s “great big nackage” was 
a wooden box made into a nice little 
store. It had shelves and counters 
and a set of scales besides. 

Grace’s gift was a fancy work-bag 
with pockets holding embrodiery 
silks —Our Companion. 






















You can hardly find a home § 
without its Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Parents know what 
it does for children: breaks 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


up acoldin a single night, 
wards off bronchitis, prevents 
pneumonia. Physicians ad- 
vise parents to keep iton hand. 


“The best cough medicine money can buy 


is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. For the coughs of 
children ae esibly be better.” 
HULL, Saratoga, Ind. 





J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





rit drugglts for 


Throat, Lungs 


Ayer’s Pills greatly aid the Cherry 
Pectoral in brea ing - a cold. 


Deserve your confi- 
dence. They have never 
failed—won't fail now. 
Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. } 








Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide *soox 
) 


300 pages, cloth bound, i)lustrating all fur animale. 
All abont trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, »!! kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price !isi free. 
ANDERSCH RROS.. Dent 815. Ninneso + Mino, 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured. 


3} Draughon’s 


§ Practical... . 
§ Business... f) 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $500,000.00.) 
A cm 
St. Lou Me. S  Gaivest ton Vexas, 
Little Rook, Ark. '° Shreveport, ged 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you preter, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent po no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUD 








YY: eqn cnicteseplag, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. ht by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKL,| ome Study. It’s free. 


have the quality that give both 
quantity and quality to the crop. 
They never disappoint. Famous 
for nearly 50 years. Sold underthree 
guarantees. Write for freecatalogue. 


J. J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





PPPS LM 


’ Send model, ,sxetch or photo of invention for ¢ 
» freere’ tentability. For free 
> How to oy thal 


> Patents and RADE- MA RKS “% bone 


CASNOWE! 


OPPOSITE.U.S. PATENT OFFICE. ( 
‘WASHINGTON. D.C. 


SEABOARD 


Asm Tluuss Rayer 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—‘Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 

Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 

| pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.— “Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
| man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P. SMITH. T. P. A. 

CO. 7. GATTIS. C.1.@ F..A. 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mre. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersopville, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil! be rurnished on 
application. Kach correspondent should en- 
close stamp for reoly. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

sia ¢ Colors—Toryuoise, Blue 

International Flower—UCoreopsis, 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 











Empty Stockings. 


mothers in homes that 
happy, 
Where Christmas comes laden with 
cheer, 
the children 
already 


Of the merriest day of the year, 


Oh, 


are 


Where are dreaming 


As you gather your darlings around 
you 
And tell them the “story of old,” 


Remember the homes that are 
dreary! 
Remember the hearts that are 


eold! 


And thanking the love that has dow- 
ered you 

With all that is dearest and best, 

Give freely, that from your abund- 


ance 
Some bare little life may be 
blessed! 
Oh, go where the stockings hang 


empty, 
Where Christmas is naught but a 
name, 
And give—for the love of the Christ- 
child! 
’Twas to seek such as these that 
He came. 
—lLadies’ Home Journal. 





Sunshine for Christmas Week. 


Christmas! Merry Christmas! and 
bright, warming, happy sunshine to 
you all! 

Weeks we have been planning for 
it. 
it. 
does it 


it, weeks we have been expecting 
weeks we have been working for 
Now that it is here, what 
mean to us? 

That all depends upon who “us” 
is, you say. 

Now there’s baby Frank and little 
Sue and Flo. They are going to re- 
member it a long time, maybe sixty 
or seventy years, as a. wonderfully 
happy time, when life was young and 
faith Santa 
Claus came down the big chimney in 
the sitting room and, 


strong; a time when 
they 
slept, filled up their stockings clear 
overflowing, with 


while 


good 
member too, how they laid awake the 
night before a long time. 
watching to see him do it, but their 
house must have been the very last 
one on the list, for somehow, he never 
would come till they had gotten clear 


things—re- 


long, 


in to “shut-eye town,” away off in 
“by-low land.” 

Then if “us” means John, Henry, 
Mamie and Lilly—Pooh! they “know 
better.” But it’s a fine old time, just 
the same, the fine big dinner, the 
Christmas tree, the fun and frolic. 
Now mother and father and Aunt 
Sallie they have to plan this Christ- 
mas tree and cook the big dinner, 
and it means something besides just 
fun and frolic for them. It means 
work, and generally the more fun and 
frolic for other folks, the more work 
it means for them. Of course, there 





is the joy of seeing and making oth- 

ers happy. They have learned the 

couplet, 

“T slept and dreamed that life was 
beauty; 

I woke and found 
duty ;” 


that life was 
They have also learned that there 
is always a sunshiny approval of a 
duty well performed, and are fast 
learning— 
“Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.” 
Then grandma and grandpa: what 


if the “us” means them? Ah, many’s 

the Christmas they have seen come 

and go. Work and sorrows have tak- 

en the quickness out of grandpa’s 

step and the fun-loving sparkle out 
ri 

They cannot for- 


get that other Christmas, when an- 


of grandma’s eye. 


other dear form, that has gone from 
their sight, sat by the Christmas 
hearthstone, and another loved voice, 
that is now still, gave the Christmas 


greeting. Sad, sad, are the memories 


that throng around our hearts and 
will not down, but rise around and 


wrap us about in their embrace like 
a chilling fog; obscuring light and 
sunshine and making the day one of 
endurance or at best, of mild enjoy- 
ment. We grow old, that’s the trou- 
ble. Old not only in years and expe- 
riences, but in heart. 

Why should we? Why should not 


our “youth be ‘renewed like’ the 
eagle’s?” It’s a very beautiful 


thought, a very fine theory that the 
world is a mirror, reflecting all that 
is given to it. As Alice Carey ex- 
presses it: 
“Look for goodness, look 
ness; 
You will meet them all the while, 
If you bring a smiling visage 
T the olass.¥ Fe smile.” 
o the glass, vou meet a smile. 


for glad- 


But is this more than a beautiful 
thought, a fine doctrine? Or does 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox express it more 
accurately when she says: 


“Laugh, and the world laughs’ with 
you, 
Weep, and you weep alone. 
For this sad old earth has need of 
mirth, 
3ut has sorrow 
own.” 


enough of its 
There are lots of little shivering 
forms this Christmas tide. 


getting what they gave? 


Are they 
There are 
many little hungry mouths and emp- 
little heads 
and dwarfed little hearts, this season 
for happiness and cheer. 


ty stomachs, homeless 


How about 


them? Is the world reflecting their 
attitude ? 
But this is the merry Christmas 


time, and it is not for me to “fall 
from grace” and east shadows in- 
stead of sunshine. 

We were saying why shouldn’t “our 
youth be renewed like the eagte’s?” 
Why shouldn’t there be a song in- 
stead of sadness? Why shouldn’t we 
Why 
shouldn’t we smile at the old world, 
after all? Not to see it smile back 
again at us, its reflection is not al- 


“make melody in our hearts 2?” 


ways true, but smile, because of the | 


melody in our hearts, because of the 
sunshine that fills and warms and 
makes young again our hearts from 





being “at peace with God and all 
mankind.” If we participated more 
in the inner life of the young our 
own hearts would not grow old half 
so quick. If we shared their enjoy- 
ments as well as their employments. 
If we gave them not only our work 
but our comprehensive sympathy, not 
only our love, but our comradeship. 

Now grandma, 
wouldn’t you like it, if 


“honest Injun,” 


when you 
awake Christmas morning you found 
Santa had make a mistake and filled 
your stocking running over full of 
goodies? Just the sante as when you 
were a little girl? 

IT should. Id be “tickled to death.” 


Now we’re all and 
we've done the very best we could to 


Sunshiners 


make the sunlight of love bring hap- 
piness to all within our reach, and 
we’re going to make our own Christ- 
mas the very brightest one yet, with 
pleasant thoughts and rejoicing 
“melody in our hearts.” 


and 


Our rejoicing would be ten times 
as great if we had your name 
Sunshine list. 
Christmas gift. 
year. 


on the 
as our 
all the 

down 
in that 
whatever you in- 


Send it along 
It will last 
And if you sit right 
when you read this and send 
little doll or toy or 
tended passing on, or a few stamps 
it will get here in time to materially 
assist old Sunshine Santa to brighten 
some otherwise dark little lives. 








REVOLUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt 
and serious trouble in your system 
is nervousness, sleeplessness, or 
stomac upsets. Electric Bitters will 
quickly dismember the troublesome 
eauses. It never fails to tone the 
stomach, regulate the Kidneys and 
Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and 
clarify the blood. Run _ down sys- 
tems benefit particularly and all the 
usual attending aches vanish under 
its searching and thorough effect- 
iveness. Electric Bitters is 
50c, and that is returned if it don’t 
give perfect satisfaction. Guaran- 
teed by all druggists. 





WANTED — TRUSTWORTHY LADY OR 
gentleman to manage business in ths 
county and adjoiniug territory for house 
of solid financial standing. $2000 stra ght 
cash salary and expenses paid each Mun ay 
direct from headquariers)s Expense money 
advanced; position permane:t. Address 
Manpager, 605 Monon Building, Chicago. 


ia The Best of | 
ported Stock, . .. 
Pups now ready for deliv- 
023 ery, $10 to $25, RKegis- 
Also BROWN LEG- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
trio, $15 per dozen. 


tered. No better in the 
we Eggs llc. each, by two or more settings. 








United States. 





Berkshire Pigs and Angora oats 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA, 
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STAR PEA 
fa is 11 Eee. 





Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to hull and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel of peas per hour 
by band and fifteen to twenty five 
bushels per hour by power. No. 2 
machine power only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for price 
eme@civemiar. . 1. 1 + + we ; 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOSO6SHOS 6665 9S86H 


O~DD OD OD 03 0D 0D 0D 


only: 


GOOD 6093 06504002 0 





Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
puny littie folks are made vigorous 
by the use of that tamous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positivein action. Bottle by mail, 25e 
E. & Ss. FREY, Baititmore, Ma. 





























1s { o- = For 


200 E 
INCUBATOR~ 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 11 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensvoro with No. 33, 
‘‘FioridayExpress,’’ for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia and Savannah. Pullman sleeper to 
Jacks. nville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and 
Augusta connections forall points in Flor- 
idia. No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
ern Limited,”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
ard local stations. 

5.55 A. M., No, 112, daily for 
G_ldsboro and local stations; cunnect- 
ing at Go'ds»oro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilmngton, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C., Tarboo, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
bani for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers, 

3.25 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 


| all points south and southwest, Pullman 


| 
| 


drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eaus, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 


| bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
|ingtun and all points north; Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers and abservation 


car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 


| boro and local stations. 


Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D,C. 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. #. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 

Office in Yarborough House Building, 


RALHIGH, N C, 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh, N. C. 
OFFICE: - 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year..... 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 8 months.. 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
gg ac ayable a “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N.C. 

DISCONTINUAN cEs.—Ifa subscriber wishes 
his copy of the ae — discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become re + perpen for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “l Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and 80 on. Receipts or renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
js ag changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








WAGES REDUCED. 
The Cut Is Now General in the New 
England Cotton Mills. 


Boston, Dec. 19.—A reduction in 
wages averaging 10 per cent and in- 
volving 6,000 cotton operatives .was 
made in Adams and North Adams, 
Mass., and Norwich, Conn. At Ad- 
ams, the cut went into effect in the 
mills of the Berkshire Manufactur- 
ing Company, the largest in Western 
New England. They employ nearly 
8,000 hands. The Eclipse, Beaver 
and Graylock mills of North Adams, 
with 1,500 hands, followed the action 
of the Berkshire Company. As the 


Williamstown mills and the North 


Pownal Manufacturing Company’s 
mills reduced wages early in the fall 
the movement is general in northern 
Berkshire. 

A lower wage scale was put into 
effect Monday at the mills of the 
Shattuck and Fall Companies, near 
Norwich, Conn. About 1,200 oper- 
atives are employed by the two con- 
cerns. TheAttawaugan and Ballou- 
ville companies and Tetoket mills, 
employing 2,500 hands, have joined 
the other eastern Connecticut con- 
cerns in cutting pay. 

In all, 88,000 operatives in south- 
ern New England, western Massa- 
chusetts and scattering mill towns 
elsewhere are now 
shedule. 


on a_ lower 





The seed investigation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown 
that large quantities of trefoil and 
other practicably worthless seeds are 
being imported for the adulteration 
of the alfalfa and other seeds. About 
450,000 pounds of Canadian blue 
grass are imported, the chief use of 
which is to adulterate the higher- 
priced Kentucky blue grass seed. 





A report is now in course of prepa- 
ration by the Department of Agri- 
culture on various tobaeco diseases. 
Tobaceo experts have been studying 
the subject for upwords of a year. 
and besides laboratory work, an ex- 
pert of the Department, Dr. Me- 
Kenney, has visited the principal to- 
bacco growing areas and studied the 
distribution and behavior of the dis- 
eases in the field. 





A Word from the Business Manager. 


Dear Reader:—Please do us the 
favor to turn your eye to the little 
label pasted at the head of the first 
page of this This little strip 
contains the name of the person for 
whom this paper is intended, and to 
whom it was mailed. Following the 
name, the same wee slip, are 
figures which show the date to which 
this paper has been paid for. If that 
date comes after to-day, that person 
owes us nothing, but we owe him a 
copy of the paper every week until 
that date is reached, and we are pay- 
ing off that debt honestly, and just 
as fast as due. On the other hand, 
if the figures show a date that has 
then our kind friend, whose 
name appears, owes from that 
date to the first corresponding month 
and day in the first twelve months 
following to-day. 

Now, dear, friend if you find the 
date on the slip has not yet arrived, 
remember that you have our sincer- 
est thanks and best wishes for your 
thoughtful and kind appreciation of 
our efforts to serve you. 

If the figures referred to point to 
a date that is passed, will you not 
kindly remember us, and send us 
enough to move the year figures up 
to at least 704, and we ask that you 
do this at once, so that we may all 
enter upon the duties of the new year 
with clear consciences, and hearts 
overflowing with true gratitude to 
kind Providence for the prosperity 
He has given us up to the present 
time. Attend to this now and save 
us the time and expense of making 
and mailing the objectionable dun. 
which you so much dislike to receive, 
and we equally as much dislike to be 


foreed to resort to. And let us de- 
vote this time and the cost of this 
expense to rendering you more 
cheerfully a better and more accept- 
able service. 


paper. 


on 


passed, 
us 





The consonants are dumb, and 
must await the coming of the music- 
making vowels. House is a conso- 
nant; home is the vowel.—Joseph 
Parker. 





FIGHT WILL BE BITTER. 


Those who will persist in closing 
their ears against the continual ree- 
ommendation of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, will 
have a long and bitter fight with 
their troubles, if not ended earlier 
by fatal termination. Read what T. 
R. Beall of Beall, Miss., has to say: 
“Last fall my wife had everv symp- 
tom of consumption. She took Dr. 
King’s New Discovery after ‘every- 
thing else had failed. Improvement 
came at once and four bottles entire- 
ly eured her.” Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Price 50c., and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free. 





_ Clive. eames 
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SOUL Ed 


gratin Stoek, $30,000.00. 


BUSINESS.— When you thinking of going 
=mummmmmes (0 SChOOl, write for College 


Journal and Special Offer of the Leading | 


Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Monday, January 4, is Enrol» 
ing Day at these Schools. 





60 Bushels 

or more, 

J. M. HARRISON, 
Mill Bridge, N. C 


COW PEAS WANTED.— 


Address, 





















etrating blow. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL 


CARTRIDGES. 


“It’s the shots that hit that count.” Winches- 
ter Rifle and Pistol Cartridges hit, that is, 
shoot accurately, and strike a good, hard, pen- 
They are loaded with great 
care and precision, and made in calibers 
suitable for all kinds of game, from rabbits 
to grizzly bears. If you want reliable ammu- 
nition, buy the time-tried Winchester make. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 

















‘¢Has Your School a Library ?’’ 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by ealling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“Has your school a Library.” 


Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
SHOES 
Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. .. 























— 


§ 6666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner 
sweeter, and surer than the old way Send fis 
circular. Bb. KRAUSER & BKO,, Milton, Pa 












A PROMISING NEW POTATO. 


Farmers and Truckers, you should 
try that new Irish potato, . 


“THE SOUTHERN SUCCESS.” 


Precisely a late potato, harvested 
in Novemper. A good yielder, a 
good keeper; a boon to the South. 
Prices—$1.75 per Bushel. 
Bushels or More, $1.60 per Bushel. 
FREIGHT PREF ATP TO ANY 
POINT IN VIRGINIA OR 
NORTH CAROLINA. Send order 
now to be filled April Ist, as = 
ply is limited. Enclose $1 00 wit 
each order. Printed builetin tell 
ing “How to Keep and How to 
Plant,” sent with each shipment. 


MN. H. CHESBRO, Sole Agent, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. ©. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRicHTs &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and Sescription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


’ 


invention is probably p pe HANDSOO ‘ommunica- 
tions strictly fay vel Aa y HAND on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for necurine atents. 


Patents taken through Mu 
epecias notice, without charge, in. th 


“Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific ie sourns), Terms, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,2612 roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 


0. receive 





In Lots of 10; 





, NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 


DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McKae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) K. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCK. 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Franklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—J. O. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G:aham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE, 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Piesident—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION 


President—R W. Scott, Melville, N.C. 
yragremrs—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W- 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 


Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Bole, _ Waynesville; Pp, H, Beck, Southern 
; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock 






















